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Tue Dream or Scirro is one of the most 
beautiful passages of all the prose remains of 
classical antiquity, It originally formed a part 
of Cicero’s lost work, De Republica ; it was 
published; and thereby rescued in a separate 
state, by Macrobius ; and it was subsequent- 
ly restored to its place, upon the recovery of 
the original work, by Angelo Mai. 

P. Cornelius Scipio, Africanus the elder, 
(who forms a main personage in the dream, ) 
was, in his young manhood, the conqueror 
of Spain from Carthage; and, returning to 
Italy while Hannibal was in the full tide of 
his triumphs, he arrested the career of that 
great conqueror, by “carrying the war into 
Africa.” In Africa, he defeated Hannibal 
at the battle of Lama, and reduced Carthage 
to submission; for which he attained the 
surname of Africanus. 

The relator of the dream, P. Cornelius 
Scipio, Africanus the younger, was the_ 


i 


grandson by adoption of the preceding.— | 


His real father was the celebrated conqueror | 
of Macedonia, Paulus. 42milius, who is also 

one of the dramatis persone of the dream.— 

At the time of his dream,Scipio was a young | 
man, on a visit at the court of Massinissa, | 
King of Numidia, the firm ally of Rome, and | 
the profound admirer and grateful protege 
of the Scipios. Young Scipio’s great future 
fortunes were foreshadowed in the dream it- 
self He was to conquer and raze Carthage 
to the ground, and thus win by merit the ti- 
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tle of Africanus, by completing the work the 
elder Africanus had begun. He was to be 
come the mest illustrious of Romans; but, 
just as the concurring voice of Romans, Ital- 
ians, and allies, should offer him, for the pub- 
lic good, the supreme authority, a sudden 
darkness should rest upon his destiny. Both 
the glory and the gloom of the prediction 
were fulfilled ; for, just at the crisis of his 
greatness, he was found dead in his bed- 
chamber, and the cause of his death is one 
of the mysteries of history. The publis 
voice (and the author of the dream confirms 
it) implicated his own wife, as well as his 
mother-in-law, who was no other than the 
celebrated Cornelia, “the mother of the Grao- 
chi” 

The dream is supposed by Cicero to be 
related by Scipio to his friend Lelius, and 
others, in Scipio’s suburban garden. 





Scipio speaks : 

I. When I had come into Africa,as military 
tribune, attached, as you are aware, to the 
fourth legion, under the Consul Marius Ma- 
nilius, there was nothing I more desired than 
that I might meet with Massinissa, a prince, 
from causes most just, firmly attached to 
our family. Upon my arrival, the old man 
embraced me, burst into tears, and raised his 
eyes to heaven. “Thanks,” says he, “I pay 
to thee, O Sun! and to you, ye other heuv- 
enly lights! because, before I migrate from 
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life, 1 behold in my own realm, and beneath 
my own roof, P. Cornelius Scipio, by whose 
very name my life is renewed ; so never from 
my mind has departed the memory of that 
elder, most excellent, and invincible hero.” 
We then made our mutual inquiries ; I, into 
the state of his kingdom—he, into the affairs 
af our republic ; and, in this interchange of 
information, the day was consumed. After- 
wards, being received to an evening enter- 
tainment with royal magnificence, our con- 
verse was protracted into the depths of 
night, so rapt was the old man into recollec- 
tions of Africanus, depicting his deeds, and 
repeating his very words. Then, as we sep- 
arated for repose, the fatigue of my journey, 
and the lateness of our hours, wrapped me 
in the deeper slumber. The subjects of our 
waking thoughts often reappear in our 
dreams—just as old Ennius tells us that Ho- 
mer, who was the model of his daily rever- 
ies, was the visitant of his nightly visions — 
Bimilarly, to my dreaming eye appeared— 
Arricanus ; with that majestic form, better 
known to me from the fargily dust, than from 
real life. I recognized, and shuddered.— 
“ Reassure yourself,”’ said he ; “ dismiss your 
fear, Scipio, and record my words upon your 
memory. 


II. “Do you see yonder city,which, by me 
once subjected to the Roman people, still, 
incapable of repose, is renewing her ancient 
wars ; to conquering which, you are hereaf- 
ter to come, though as yet scarce more than 
a private soldier?’ And from an empyr- 
ean position, in the milky way, he pointed 
down to Cartuace! “Her, within two 
years, as a Consul elect, will you overthrow ; 
and you will win by conquest the surname 
Arnicanvs, which is as yet but your heredi- 
tary title. When you shall have conquered 
Carthage, performed your triumph, enjoyed 
the censorship, have made embassies to 
Egypt, Syria, Asia, Greeee—then, a second 
time, and in your absence, you will be elect- 
ed Consul; and you will finish the most 
memorable of wars by destroying Numan- 
a. But when you are conveyed in the 
dhariot into the Capitol, you will offend the 





Republic, excited by the plots of my ead, 
son. Then, O Arricanus! is the hour that 
you show to your country, the greatness of 
your soul, and the wisdom of your counsels 
But from that hour, the path of your fates 
seem donbtful. For when your life shai) 
have completed seven times eight anvual rey. 
olutions of the sun, (for both these typ 
numbers are considered perfect, though exch 
fora different reason,) a critical period wil} 
have arrived. To you alone, and to your 
name, will the whole State turn ; upon y u 
will the Senate, the Latins, the allies. sal 
all good men, fix their eyes; you shall be 
the sole pillar on which the State shal] 
lean ; nor will you fail, as Dicraror, to place 
the Republic on firm foundations, provided 
you can escape the impious hands of your 
own relatives !”’ 

At this point in the narration, Leelius and 
the other auditors uttered a deep groan. But 
Scipio, gently laughing, said: “I beg you 
not to wake me from my nap; be guiet, ; d 
hear the remainder.” 

III. “ But, in order that you may be the 
more animated to sustaining the Republic, 
REMEMBER !—to all who have preserved, aid- 
ed, or enlarged their country, is reserved in 
heaven a certain and defined place, where 
they enjoy in bliss an eternal age. For, in 
the eye of that Supreme Deity who rules the 
entire world, nothing on earth is more ae- 
cepted, than the councils and associations of 
men, constituted by law, which are called 
Sratres; and the rulers and preservers of 
these, departing from earth, are received on 
high.” 

Here, although terrified, (not so much by 
the fear of death, as by the plots of my rela- 
tives,) I ventured to ask whether Parity, 
my father, lived, and others whom we e* 
teemed dead. “ Yes !”* said he ; “ they live '|— 
those who have winged their flight from the 
fetters of the body, as from a prison; your 
so-called life is the actual death. But yor 
der do you not see approaching, your father 
Paulus?” As I saw him, I poured forth 
flood of tears). He embraced me, and, with 
a salute, forbade me to weep. The gush of 
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grat repressed, I was able to speak, “5 
ray you, O revered and excellent father! 
vce this is the true life, (as I hear my 
grandsite AFRICANES say,) why do I delay 


on earth? Why not hasten hither to you ?”” 


‘ ‘ ‘ —— 
« [t cannot be so,” said he ; “for, unless that 


Gop, of whom this universe is the temple, 
which you see, liberate you from the custody 
of the body, no access here is open to you. 
For under this law are born the men who 
guard this globe, (which forms the centre of 
the temple, ) called the earth. To them the 
souls are given from those eternal fires which 
you call stars and constellations ; which, in 
a round and globular form, are animated 
with minds, and fill out their circles and or- 
bits with wondrous velocity. Do you, there- 
fore, Publius, and all the pious, retain your 
soul in connection with your body; nor 
dare, without mis command by whom your 
gou! was given, abandon human life, lest you 
gee to desert the post by God to you as- 
signed. But, Scipio, like this, your adoptive 
grandsire—like me, the father that be- 
gat you—cultivate piety and justice — 
virtues which, cherished towards your rela- 
tives, are great, but greatest towards your 
country. Such a life is the path to heaven, 
and to’ this congregation, who once have 
lived, and who now, released from the body, 
inhabit the region which you see—a sphere 
shining amid the starry flames with a pure, 
resplendent lustre—which you, as you have 
received from the Greeks, style the milky 
way ; from which all things, as I contem- 
And 
there are those stars, which, from this place, 


plate, appear glorious and wonderful. 


can never be seen ; and there are those mag- 
nitudes of them, which we have never sus- 
® pected; among which that is the smallest, 
| which, farthest from the empyrean, attends 
nearest upon the earth, shining with a bor- 
rowed light. The orbs of the stars far sur- 
pass the earth in size. Now the earth ap- 
pears to us so small, that our Empire, scarce 
forming a visible point, dwindles to a hu- 
miliating insignificance.’ 

IV. As I gazed with increased intensity, 
Africanus addressed me. “How long will 
your mind be fixed upon the ground? Sce 


you not into how spacious a temple you 

have come? For all things are compre- 
hended in nine orbits, or rather globes; of 

which one, the outermost, who embraces all 
| the others, is the very supreme Gop ; in whom 
| are encompassed all the eternal circuits of 
the stars as they revolve. Within this out- 
ermost divine firmament,there are seven orbs, 
which revolve with a motion contrary to the 
motion of the firmament itself. First comes 
that orb, called by men on earth, Saturn ; 
next, that light, healthful and prosperous to 
men, called Jupiter ; then the red and terri- 
ble Mars. Fifth, rather below the mid re- 
gion, dwells the Sun, leader and prince, reg- 
ulator of the other lights, attemperating soul 
of the world, with so great a magnitude that 
it can overspread and fill all with its own 
light. The Sun is attended by Venus and 
Mercury ; and, in the inmost circuit, Luna 
revolves, inflamed by the rays of the Sun— 
All that exists beneath the Moon, is mortal 
and decaying, except the souls conferred up- 
on the race of men, by the gift of the gods. — 
For that 
which is the central, the ninth, and which is 


Above the Moon, all are eternal. 


never moved, is also the lowest, and to it all 
things tend by their own weight.” 


V. When I had recovered myself from the 
amazement produced by these contempla- 
tions—* What sound is this, so full and 
sweet,” inquired I, “which fills my ears ?” 
“That,”’ said he, “is the music, which, con- 
nected by unequal intervals, distinguished 
by rhythm, is produced by the impulse and 
motion of the spheres themselves, and which, 
softening the acute notes with the grave, 
pours forth its regularly varied harmonies.— 
From which cause, the highest siarry orbit, 
whose revolution is more impetuous, spins 
with the acutest and most excited note; 
while, in the lowest circle, the Moon mareh- 
es to the gravest measure ; for the Earth,the 
ninth, remaining moveless, ever occupies the 
lowest seat, and embraces the central spot 
of the world. These eight orbits (two of 
which are in force the same) produce the 
seven notes, with their distinct intervals; 
which skilful men having imitated with 
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chords, have, by their musical strains, opened 
for themselves a return to this region ; just 
like others, who, in human life, with sur- 
passing genius, have cultivated divine stud- 
ies. The ears of men, flooded with this mu- 
sic, have become deaf ; no other sense with- 
in you is more dull ; just as where the Nile, 
at the Cataracts,leaps down from the mount- 
ain’s brow, the race that inhabits the spot, is 
deprived of the sense of hearing. This uni- 
versal sound is produced by the most intense 
whirl, so that the ears of men fail to catch 
it ; just as you are unable to gaze upon the 
sun, from the very flooding of the eye with 
light.” In spite of my wonder at these rev- 
elations, my eye still wandered to the earth. 

VI. “I perceive,” said Africanus, “ your 
anxious gaze still fixes upon the seat and 
home of men. Surely, when earth seems as 
minute as it truly is, it were better to lift 
your view evermore to the celestial, and de- 
spise the temporal and the human. For what 
worthy celebrity among men, or what glory 
worth the seeking, are you able to acquire ? 
You see that the earth is inhabited only in 
rare and narrow territories; and amid the 
very spots which are inhabited,vast solitudes 
are interspersed ; and those who inhabit the 
earth are so severed, that nothing is able to 
circulate from one people to the others; but 
millions stand oblique, transverse, or even 
opposite to you, from whom certainly you 
can expect no glory. You behold that same 
earth girded around with zones, of which 
two, the most distant from each other, em- 
bracing either pole, are congealed with win- 
try frost ; the central zone, the largest, is 
parched with torrid heat ; and of the two 
temperates, the southern is inhabited by 
your antipodes, who have no concern with 
you. This other temperate zone, which you 
inhabit, lying toward the north, behold! 
how slight a space it affords'you. For all 
the territory which is occupied by you,being 
narrow at the ends, and long at the sides, is 
a sort of small island, surrounded by the sea, 
which you upon earth call the Atlantic, the 
Great, the Ocean ; but you see how small is 
the thing which bears so large a name. From 
these known and cultivated limits, can your 





eT ar 
or our name ever scale this Caucasys or 


bridge yonder Ganges? Who through lj 
the Orient, or at the far clime of the settiy,, 
sun—what dweller at the sources of the 
northern or the southern blast,will ever hear 
your name? And these regions being sire, 
off, you see in how narrow a nook your vl. 
ry must be content to spread. And ie 
admirers themselves will celebrate you. 
Sor how long a period ? ye: 
VIL. “Even if posterity desire to cele. 
brate our traditional fame, yet, on account 
of deluges and general conflagrations of the 
earth, which must happen at their predes. 
tined time, we can never attain a durable, 
much less an eternal glory. And what worse 
is the forgetfulness and silence of fiturg 
ages in regard to you, than the ignoranes 
and silence of generations past? For the 
past generations were better and not fower 
than the future. And those by whom ou 
name is heard, can never embrace in meio 
ry a single year ; for although, popularly 
men measure the year by the revolution of 
the sun—that is, of a single star—yct i: js 
the great period, in which all the heavenly 
bodies shall have aecomplished their rev. . 
tion, and have returned to their original po- 
sition which constitutes the true ywar—n 
which period, I dare not say how many h- 
man generations are embraced. For as the 
sun seemed to faint and be extinguished when 
the soul of Romulus ascended to the heavenly 
dome, so when at that same point, and at 
that correspondent time, the sun shal] be 
again eclipsed, and all the stars and constel- 
lations will have arrived at the same starting 
point, then understand that a year is con: 
pleted. Wherefore, if thou despairest a re- 
turn to this place, where all things belong to 
the great and good, of how much vaiue is 
that glory of men, which is scarce able to ex- 
tend through a small part of a single year? 
Therefore, if you would elevate your views, 
and behold this eternal abode, yield not to 
the dictates of the mass, nor place your hope 
in human rewards. By her own attractions 
let virtue charm you to true glory. Othe 
will talk of you; but what they talk, be that 





their own business. All that talk is cireum- 
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cmibed to the narrow limits which you see | tal,who can deny that attribute to the soul ? 
it can never be perennial ; it is lost by the, For the nrot-soul is whatever is impelled by 
decay of the human race, and buried in the an exterior force ; whatever is sowd, is moved 
oblivion of ages.” | by a force interior and its own—for this is 
VIII. When this discourse was finished— | the very distinctive property of soul. And 
«0 Africanus !”” said I, “ if to those deserv- if soul alone of all things is the seif-moving, 
ing well of their country,a pathway is opened then it is the unborn and the undying. Train 
te the skies, diligently as I have hitherto then thy soul to the noblest cares, and the 
trodden in your footsteps and my father’s, noblest cares are for thy country’s weal.— 
Nes ew of such a reward, more The spirit, exercised and trained by these, 
Ses i Il be my effort’? “Yes, tru- 302%8 soonest to these celestial seats and 
vies enlied be, “earnest be your effort, in BOMeS And this will it do the more quick- 
th bith that it is not your ser that is mor- 1¥> if, while in the material prison, it radi~ 
tal, but your Jody. For that is not your ates abroad, contemplating exterior things 
self which your form presents to the eye— and, far as_ possible, abstracts itself from 


: : ; the body. For the souls of those who have 
The svind ie np _ sip aud -_ pas surrendered themselves to corporeal pleas- 
frame which _ 5 Sr i eF “— a ened ures, the obedient slaves of lustful impulse, 
thyself a god ; * indowt, esis wineds ms have violated the laws of God and men, and, 
Meus, oe Golan pemamraehien when extricated from the body, they flutter 
provides—which rules, and mgulte, aed around the earth ; nor to this high abode can 
moves this body, which it animates, just as they ever ascend, until they have passed 
the Supreme Deity rules the world. And as through the wanderings and chastisements 


an eternal God actuates a world in some re- of long ages.” He departed, and 1 awoke. 


spects mortal, so an immortal soul moves a! 


perishable body. Whatever is self-moving, | COCHINEAL. 


is eternal, Whatever imparts motion to an- se —— 
, , . 8 unec 0 10ng those unac- 
other, or whatever receives motion from an-| +7! not uncommon, among those unac 


aa te P ‘ { ¢ ; ’ ry 1A vhic H 
other, when it incurs the end of motion, in- | 4 uinted with the source from which this 


eurs the end of life. Whatever moves itaclf ‘exquisite and highly valuable coloring ma- 
ais ae ” « * . 

being inseparable from itself, can never cease | terial is derived, to suppose that it is a ve » 
to move, And this is the source and primal. table production, grown and cultivated in 


cause of motion to all things that move. But | — ei Sa pepea Nee wruiegy = - 
toa prime cause there is no previous cause | the fact, for it is an animal product. - Cochi- 


for from the primary all things spring, while | ; ' 
nothing more nor less than the dead bodies 


itself is produced by nothing else, for the | ~~” ¢ . 
PUR. eS ; of inconceivable numbers of small insects — 
primal in itself implies non-production from 


is | These insects ate so minute as to resemble 
another. And what takes no origin, takes ’ 


‘ hs aie hen row ther i antities, sma 
no end ; for could the primal perish, it could pone newn iegemer in quentitien, saat 
; grain,and hence, probably, the popular error. 
never be re-born, and never beget another— | : : 
: ‘ The Cochineal insect has been known for 
and so nothing could exist for want of a. 


: two or three hundred years for its valuable 
commencing cause. The sum of the matter ‘ : ar . : 
coloring properties. Special attention is 


is—that the beginning of motion is from —. : at eae 
» their propagatio different ps 
some self-mover, and that can never be be- ee ee ar —— 
z Re of the world, but we believe the largest pro- 
gotten, and never die; for, could it die, all P ; 
portion of the quantity brought to market 


heaven must fall ‘ i . ‘ ‘ 
vust fall, and earth stand still, una comes from Mexico. The insect is raised 


ble to fiud a power from which it could ob- . : : 
in Georgia and Alabama, as well as in some 


tain a starting i . a x 
— of the West Indies, but the quantity pro- 
IX. “Tf, then, the self-moving is immor duced in those parts is small, compared with 


neal,as known to commerce, consists of 


ea 


Ay bm bes. 1: Ste ME Tape ge 
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the supply from Mexico, The State of Oax- 
aca,in Mexico, is where the breeding of 
Cochineal is carried on to the greatest ex- 
tent. The insects feed upon the flowers of 
a wild fig-tree called nopal, a species of the 
cactus. The plant has many stems, upon 
which buds appear having prickles upon 
their ends, These buds expand into wide 
thick leaves, from which the Cochineal in- 
sect extracts juice—its sustenance. The no- 
pal is easily cultivated from cutting, it only 
being necessary to plant a stem in the 
ground to have it take root, and grow finely. 
Cuttings are snfficiently grown for the in- 
sects, in eighteen months after planting. In 
Oaxaca there are large plantations devoted 
to the production of Cochineal. The nopal 
cuttings are planted two feet apart, and up- 
on some of the stems little nests of cotton 
are placed, on the side towards the rising 
sun; into these nests a female insect is 
placed. The female, after laying about one 
thousand eggs in the nest, dies, her dead 
body becoming a covering and protection to 
the eggs until hatched. Six generations of 
these insects are produced every season.— 
The young, as soon as they leave their shells, 
work their way out and commence feeding. 
They are at first so minute as to be invisi- 
ble, except with a microscope. Ina little 
while their skins harden, forming a cocoon, 
from which they emerge again into a crysa- 
lis state, and then become perfect insects, 


When the proper season arrives for gath- 
ering the Cochineal, which is in December, 
the Indian women go patiently to work, us- 
ing a dull knife or brush, scraping the in- 
sect off from the plants, into their aprons and 
baskets. When a large quantity is collected 
the insects are roasted alive in an oven, 
which of course deprives them of life, and 
dries them, when they are ready for market. 

Cochineal is one of the most universal 
coloring materials now used. When mixed 
with a solution of tin and muriatic acid a 
splendid scarlet is made, altogether inimita- 
ble by any other process. 

People are little apt to consider how much 
they are indebted for comforts and enjoy- 





“a 
ments, to the insect kingdom. The yo.) 


is full of them, and they are constant}, « 
work, in some way, for man’s benefit, vet 
they are little appreciated. It is the C44), 
neal that enables us to promote our comfur 
and improve our tastes by the produetiog 
of brilliant colors in articles of clothins ; 
the adornment of our houses, with Wie hl 
carpets, tapestry, &c. There are byt 


L very 


few women in this country, but daily ; ae 


the Cochineal in some part of their dorhiy a 
Let the vain remember that their mos bri) 
liantly colored dresses of which they are » 
proud, only appear handsome be cause ther 
Of sue i 


the humble in life never be envious Py 


ao 


are covered with dead insccts. 


the Cochineal is by no means the ovly jp. 
sect that works for man. In the Pacity 
Ocean are many large and fertile island 
that were formed by insects; and upon the 
land formed, human beings now live. hy 
Bee is an insect which supplics us with a, 
article of food and affords us an example of 
industry well worthy of imitation. The 
silk worm thread, at this moment covers th 
backs of millions of people affording thea 
warmth and protection at all times, 


May we not learn from those example 
how constantly mindful is God of the wants 
of his children here below, and how bound 
less is his goodness in supplying then— 
Everything in nature seems intended to ad- 
vance our happiness and remind us of ow 
frailty and our entire dependence upon the 
Creator. Even the very insects, invisible 
perhaps to the natural eye, are taught 
work for our benefit, while Divine writ 
sures us that the very hairs of our hea's ar 
all numbered. Nor is this unwearied car 
extended to mankind collectively, but it op 
plies to each individual personally. le 
membering, then, that we are each olyects 
of God’s special regard, no matter what our 
situation in life, whether high or low, nd 
or poor, learned or ignorant, should we not 
endeavor to live as if conscious of [lis pres 
ence, lifting up our hearts to Him in gia 
2 


tude for His goodness, and in everything 
trying to honor and serve Him. 












For the Monthly Miscellany. 
GILBOA. 


BY ISAAC MILES CRAVATH. 


“Now the Philistines fought against Israel, and 
the men of Israe! fled from before the Philistines? 
and fell down slain on Mount Gilboa. 

“go Saul died, and has three sons, and his armor- 
‘bearer, and all his men that same day together.’— 


Ist. Samuel, xxxi, 1, 6, 





Gilboa! Gilboa! alas for the day, 

When the tribes of the Lord stood in battle array, 

With their banners and spears on thy dew-covered 
hei-ht, 

To meet the Philistines—marshall'd for fight. 


The Philistines have gathered their armies for war, 
As gaiher the winds in their cloud-mantled car, 
For the arm of the Lord hath in vengeance awoke, 
And the storm of his wrath in a deluge hath broke. 


From Askelon, Gaza and Ekron they pour, 

At the voice of their chieftains, like waves to the 
shore, 

When wildly rush onward their surf-beaten forms, 

All madden'd to rage by the Spirit of Storms. 


Like the sands ofthe desert their armory glare, 

As the grasshoppers countless, their soldiery are— 
The locusts of summer—the sear-forest leaves, 
When Autumn in sadness her winding-sheet weaves. 


Ah, where is the chosen of Israel's pride, 

As the surges sweep on like the ocean's dark tide? 
All trembling he stands, the pale image of fear, 
While the voice of the prophet still strikes on his ear. 


“Saul! thy kingdom and crown shall be rent from 
thy hand, 

Because thou obeyd'st not Jehovah's command, 

Yea, to-morrow thy blood shall besmear the red 
plain, 

And thou and thy sons shall lie low with the slain.’ 


Gilboa! Gilboa! alas for the day, 

When the tribes of the Lord fellin battle array 

*Neath the hosts of Philistia, triumphant in fight, 

With their banners unfurled o'er your gore-cover'd 
height, 


© tell not in Gath the soul-harrowing tale, 

Let Askelon's streets hear no note of the wail, 

Lest uncircumcised nations be glad at the voice, 
Lest Philistia’s proud daughters in triumph rejoice. 


Gilboa, on thee let no offering be slain, 
Be thy forehead unmoistened with dew or with rain. 
The Philis‘ines on thee did thy monarch despoil, 





“As though be had not been anointed with oil.” 
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O,Jonathan, peerless, unrivall’d King Saul, 

The mighty of earth ‘neath your weapon did fall, 

Your hearts were but one, as your fame was one 
wreath, 

United in life, undivided in death. 


Weep, daughters of Salem, yea weep for the dead, 
For the strength and the giory of Israel are fled, 
Her valiant and lovely now slumber in gore, 

And thine eyes shall behold them return nevermore! 


The beauty of Israel in battle lie low, 

The mighty are crushed ‘neath the feet of the foe, 
The war-horse doth trample on buckler and shield, 
As vilely he tramples the dust of the field. 





For the Miscellany. 
Mr. Qursy: 

Isend you these few lines, which if 
worthy, you can insert in your excellent 
periodical, they were founded on an “Indian 
Allegory, representing Summer and Winier; 


An old man sat alone in his Jodge, 

While he heard the whistling sound 

Of the cold bleak winds as they swept along, 
O’er the hard and frozen ground. 


He was infirm and bent with care, 
Was weak and very old— 

His ling’ ring fire was well nigh out, 
And the night was bleak and cold. 


While yet he sat alone in his lodge, 
Another form drew near, 

His face it shone wich the light of youth, 
And the joy of a coming year. 


His brow was bound with a laurel wreath 
His waist with a silken band, 

His face was beaming with a smile, 

And flowers were in his hand. 


Come into my lodge “the old man cried, 
We'll spend the night together, 

We'll tell of our glories and our deeds, 
And laugh at the stormy weather.” 


I blow my breath “he also said 

And the murmering streams stand still, 
While [ cover them with an icy cloak, 
And freeze them at my wilL” 


I breathe, I brea he! “the other said, 
And flowers spring o'er the plain, 
And nature joyful then revives, 

And comes t> life again.” 


I shake my locks, “the old man spoke, 
And snow falis o'er the land, 

The leaves hang lifeless on the trees 
And fall at my command.” 
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The birds they fly to distant climes 

To seek another home. 

They flee, from my icy and chilling blast, 
And leave the earth alone. 


I move my ringlets, said the youth, 

And the sun shines warm and bright. 

The plants they spring from out the earth, 
I till them with delight.” 


And when I speak in bappy tones 
The birds carol their song, 

The streams leap o'er their rocky beds, 
And music floats along.” 


They stopped their telk, for now the sun 
Had ushered in the day. 

The old man felt its glowing warmth, 
Aud melied fast away. 





For the Miscellany. 


THE SURRENDER OF HUNGARY. 


BY EMILLIA, 


As brightly beamed on Kungary’s plains, 
The dawning of that fatal day; 

As purely Sweet the rosy light, 

Of morn amid her valleys lay— 

As proudly rose her mountain peaks; 


As calinly flowed her rivers on; 
As though, before the twilight hour, 
No deed of darkness could be done. 


Flow proudly on majestic streams, 
Free is your pathway to the sea! 

Ye ancient mountains lift your heads, 
In tow’ing mighi—ye still are free! 
But what is freedom to the hills? 
What, to the unimpassioned wave? 
When man, the nobly gifted, fills, 
The abject station of a slave! 


A slave! amid his native hills! 

A slave! beside his own bright streams! 
By the blest hearthstone of his home, 
A slave! a slavel—how vain thy dreams 
© Patriot!—ere the setting sun, 

Its pnriiog ray bath o'er thee cast, 

Thy country’s birthright will be sold; 
Her galling chains be fetter'd fast. 


Who is this that proudly stands, 

As a Chief amid his bands, 

With astern and haughty mien, 
Unimpasioned and serene? 

Gorgey! Chieftain! known to Fame,} 
Kno vn!—but how?— Thy tale of shame, 
While thy country’s name remains, 
Shall be told in thrilling strains, 

Of indignant scorn alone, 

Recreant! Traitor to thine ownl 


T. D, W. 





Hark! what tumult fills (he crowd? 
Whence that wrathful cry and leud? 
Warriors! Patriots! ye're betrayed! 
Soldiers, sheathe the battle-bladet 
All is lost te Hang'ry now! 

Bold free spirits! ye must bow! 
Not subdued by battle-might, 

On the field of valiant fight; 

Not where brave men proudly die, 
Hath been won the victory 

Of the stern and haughity foe; 
Yours is yet a deeper woe, 

By a Leaper’s hand to be 

Sold to Austrian slavery! 


Strange indeed the tumult there, 
Mids: that now disbanded hast; 

And bitterly those warlike men, 
Bewailed their country lost: 

Some, on their cold bright steel, 

A parting kiss impressed, 

And some, the keen stiletioe’s blade, 
Piunged madly in their breast; 

Some bared their throbbing brows, 
To the musket’s fatal aim, 

And with their country's freedom died, 
Preferring death to shame: 

Some burst with frantic might, 
Through the encampent’s bound, 

And midst the mountain fastnesses, 

A safe asylum found: 

Some yielded to their fate, 

In mute and saddespair; 

Or with their haughty spirits crushed, 
Sobb'd deep like childhood there. 


Midst the strange and troubled scene, 
There is one unchanging mien, 
One proud eye looks coldly there, 

m h& country’s deep despair; 
Yes, "tis he the Leader!—see, 
Dictator proud, of Hungary! 
He, who should have been her guide, 
Through the war's dark troubled tide; 
He, who should have foremost stood 
In each scene of strife and blood, 
And for Hung’ry proudly died, 
Were this blessed boon denied— 
Liberty, fer man and mind, 
Freedom, birthright of mankind. 


Hide thy head! 0 hide it deep! 
Traitor! Fame, thy name will keep 
From Oblivien’s shadowing trace, 
Unto scorning and disgrace! 
Yes! while Kossuth’s glorious name, 
Honor’s loftiest meed shall chum; 
Thine, Detrayer! thine will be 
Scorned by all the good and free. 
D——,, February l4th, 1852. 











ae 
For the Miscellany. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY. 


BY REV. E. H. PILCHER, A. M. 

Tus is a wonderful age in which we live, 
and an age of wonders, It would appear as 
if all the forces of Pandemonium had been 
get lose to deceive “unstable souls,”’ and “to 
lead captive silly women” and foolish men 
“Jaden vith sins”? Every one stands on tip- 
toe to see and hear some new and wonderful 
thing. 

What is the cause of all this? and where 
will it terminate? It cannot be attributed 
to any one single cause, but is the result of 
a combination of causes—all having their 
foundation in the corruption and gullibility 
of human nature. It would be most inter- 
esting and profitable to trace out these causes, 
by the light of History—from its Philoso- 
pliy to unravel that which otherwise is dark 
and unintelligible. F 

A very wise man once said, ‘The thing 
that hath been, is that which shall be; and 
that which is done is that which shall be 
done ; and there is no new thing under the 
sun. Is there anything whereof it may be 
said, See, this is new! It hath been already 
of old time, which was before us.’ The 
truthfulness of this saying has been,and even 
now is called in question by some of the 
verdant philosophers of the world. That 
which is new to them, must be new under 
the sun. Being, themselves, in their own 
estimation, in the centre of all creation, they 
cannot conceive how it is possible for any- 
thing to have been, which they have not be- 
fore known. It is supposed, by them, that 
in the various mutations of this world some- 
thing new must be evolved. 

By giving close attention to the lessons of 
wisdom taught by the history of human de- 
velopement and progress, we find the state- 
ment to be very accurate. That which is 
evolved is only a variation in the form and 
mode, and not in fact and nature. Human 
action has ever originated in human passion, 
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lightened judgment, and these passions are 
essentially the same in every age and every 
clime. They may take different hues, and 
have different modes and degrees of devel- 
opement, according to the surrounding cir- 
cumstances—they may be chameleon hhke— 
but they are resolvable i:t) the same e-sen- 
tial elements. The same laws of excitement 
and restraint exist and govern now, as for- 
merly, and the motive power to action is the 
same in every age. If at any given time, in 
any one country, there appears to be a dif- 
ference in the characteristics of either phy- 
sical, mental, or moral developement, from 
any other period, it is attributable to the dif- 
ference of external circumstances alone. It 
is often said, that every age has something 
peculiar te itself, to distinguish it from its 
predecessors. If this be true, (and we are 
not disposed to controvert it at this time, ) 
it is what the preceding has made it. 

The spirit of liberty which burst forth 
with such vigor and activity, in ’76, did not, 
like Jonah’s gourd, spring up in a night, nor 
like fabled Minerva spring out suddenly, in 
full growth from the head of Jupiter. Read 
the history of the preceding years—observe 
the growth of free principles, and you find 





them germinating, rising—trampled down, 
to be sure, but only to acquire greater 
strength. In all this there is nothing new. 
In all the new discoveries in the physical 
sciences, or even in the meptal laws, there 
is nothing new created; they are only bring- 
ing to light that which was, but had been 
obscured from our view. 

The reader will have diseovered by this 
time, probably, the sense in which we use 
the term placed at the head of this article, 
as also the application we would make of it 
for practical purposes. How that in History 
we have certain known and recorded facts, 
from which we are to ascertain other facts 
not yet known. We shall not any of us 
soon forget the astonishment occasioned by 
the circumstances convected with the dis- 
covery of a new planet, by Leverrier. But 
why should we have been so astonished?— 





more than in the sober convictions of an en- 


The wonder rather 1s, that that method had 
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not been adopted before. It was novel, cer- 
tainly, to see an astronomer sit down in his 
studio to find a planet, instead of sweeping 
the heavens with his telescope. Still, it is 
nothing more than the application of certain 
known principles, to find that which was 
concealed. He had the motions, disturb- 
ances, and quantity of certain heavenly bod- 
ies, as a given problem from which to ascer- 
tain the locality of the disturbing causes.— 
Having this given, he needed only to apply 
his mathematical philosophy,—when, lo! the 
planet appeared. 

The Philosophy of History, furnishes the 
principles or known quantities, and the prac- 
tical use of it is to find out what lies before 
and concealed, in relation to the prospects 
and destinies of goverments and nations. — 
The saying is often uttered, that men are 
fitted for the times in which they live. It 
should rather be, that they are formed by 
the occasions with which they are surround- 
ed. The sturdy, fierce, and warlike Goth, 
while living in his own native wilds, and call- 
ed to grapple with the perpetual difficulties 
attendant on every step, retained and per- 
petuated to his race, the same bold and fear- 
less manifestations. But when transferred to 
the warmer climate of Italy, and lead to 
luxuriate in the gorgeous profusion and en- 
ervating pursuits and associations of an ef- 
feminate and decaying empire, partook of 
the occasions and passed through a great 
metamorphosis of character. Behold the 
fierce and terrific race of warriors, now the 
weak, timid, fawning, and sycophanting 
courtiers. Is this anything new or wonder- 
ful? It is only what has been, and must be 
again. True, the change comes not ina mo- 
ment, nevertheless it is certain, and the more 
dangerous as it is stealthy in its approach. 


By attending to the same lessons of wis- 
dom, “speaking from the voice of age and 
experience”’—the history of the past, and 
having the accompaniments and occupations 
of any nations given, the problem of their 
destiny is of easy solution. This, however, 
is not the usual mode of investigation. Men, 
self-pleased, self-adulatory, “deceiving and 





ee 


being deceived,” are accustomed to talk 
largely of the progress of the age, and 
boast of their superiority over their {:),.., 
and to vaunt themselves of the »: generat te 
energy and perfectibility of human nates 
Their vision by this means, is very cin os 
scribed, and their conclusions drawy from 
insufficient evidence. In this AYE especial) 
ly, Solomon’s advice is entirely useless, tp 
wit, “Say not thou what is the eayso sj 
the former days were better than th any 
So much is said of progress and adygy, 

ment, that the former times are forgy 
only remembered to be despised. 


eh 


While the stern and laborious habits of 
life remained to the Athenians, the ars ¢f 
Philip of Macedon, were unsuccess{| ; jy 
when the desires for mere pleasure and «if. 
gratification were infused into them, the ase 
laden with gold effected what power ev)j 
not befor. But this is only what has beer 
is now, and will be hereafter. Men Jove 
bask in the sunshine of present pleasure, ig 
the lamb in spring-time, regardless of tly 
indicated storm. They sing, they dance, 
they sport, they eat, they drink, they talk of 
“long years of pleasure here,” and hop 
much of future, better days, even thou: " 
stand on the heaving, swelling sides of te 
voleanoe. “As it was in the days of Noe,” 
so is it now, and “so will it be at the com- 
ing of the son of man.” 

It is said with truth, “that coming events 
cast their shadows before,” and by the ap 
plication of the rules of our historic philow- 
phy. by following the shadows we shall a 


The nearer the ap 


rive at the substance. 
proach, the more distinct the image in tls 
shadow. At first, they may appear only 
“as trees walking’’—confused and wucertaia 
But look again—long and steadily—acuw 
tom the eye to the contemplation, and al 
will be clear. 

You see that gallant vessel floating on te 
bosom of the deep, as a thing of life, carnal 
forward by the gentle wind—to you the sy 
is clear and beautiful, and everything los 
prosperous ; when suddenly, and to you 
astonishment, you hear the voice of the com 
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mander giving directions to take in all sail» 
and make all things ready. Why is this or- 
der given? Wait a few moments and all is 
revealed. Now the dark and ‘owering clou 's 
appear, and the moaning winds show you 
that the storm is here. The secret of all is, 
that the practiced eye of the mariner saw in 
the distance,what you saw not, and he knew 
what was coming ; so by familiarizing your- 
selves with the laws of storm and calm, in 
the social heavens, you may as clearly des- 
ery the rising storm, and indicate as clearly 
the necessary preparations to meet it. To 
arrive at such a result, the observer must re- 
gard all, even the minutest indications, such 
as would escape the notice of the casual 
reader of passing events. Happy is that 
people who can see these shadowy indica- 
tions, and prepare to meet them. Ina dili- 
gent and careful study of the faithful reeords 
of the past, we have clearly marked before 
us the history of the present. In the phi- 
losophy of human society, the proposition 
that like causes produced like results, in like 
circumstances, holds as true as in natural 
philosophy. Ascertain the existing, opera- 
tive causes in society, and the accelerating 
and counteracting forces, and you have this 
proposition with the means of its solution, 
what will be the end or future condition of 
that society or nation? 

This proposition is susceptible of two 
methods of solution. One of them is long 
and laborious, and so much so that most 
men would abandon the effort—gi-e it up 
in despair, or else jump at a conclusion, 
which would be as likely to be false as true 
The process is this: take the known laws of 
human nature and apply them toecertain 
hypothetical occurrences, and reduce from 
them the results, which must follow; having 
done this, you must apply them to the 
known state of facts, and by another process 
of reasoning arrive at a final conclusion. — 
This when done may not be very satisfacto- 
ty, for the reason there may be a varicty 
of disturbing forees thrown in the strength 
of which we may not be prepared fully to 
estimate. Hence, arises also, the necessity of 








a great amount of close and accurate thought 
The absence of a very minute factor in 
the operation may make a very great error 
in the conclusion. The other method, is to 
take the existing state oi facts in connection 
with all the known acting and counteract- 
ing forces, and apply to them the well as- 
certained results, in other similar facts,which 
brings you at once at the true answer. By 
this means, we have a short and satisfactory 
method of determining with a good degree 
of precision, the future position of any na- 
tion. Let no one conclude, that he e:n be 
prepared for this final process at one leap— 
Years of close and accurate study of the an- 
nals of the past are necessary to settle satis- 
faciorily, the laws of the philosophy of so- 
ciety, unless we take on trust what others 
have ascertained. Fatal errors in both phy- 
sical and mental science have been foisted 
upon the world for sober truth, for the want 
of a little more patient investigation. A few 
facts may have been collected and from these 
few a law has been inferred, while, if the 
investigation had been carried a little further 
a different conclusion would have been form- 
ed. In this view I confess there are diffi- 
culties connected with the question, in either 
method of solution. These arise mainly 
from not apprehending or fully appreciating 
all the facts and forces, which must enter 
into the consideration of the problem, which, 
though they may be very minute in them- 
selves, will nevertheless greatly affect the 
result. There is one element in this calcu- 
lation, very generally overlooked, which still 
2ontains a controlling power in the problem 
From this element or factor, if you please, 
which will be introduced in a moment, hav- 
ing the starting point, you can see the end, 
in the material course of things, settled and 
fixed according to both methods of solution, 
as suggested above. When once the ball is 
put in motion on the inclined plane it goes 
on with accelerated velocity till it reaches 
the terminus. Again having been moved 
in that direction, the foree requisite to arrest 
it, is greater than what was necessary at first 
to have given it a different direction. This 
must be considered and weighed well. It ia 
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a proposition stated and demonstrated in 
natural philosophy, that descending bodies 
acquire velocity with distance. A like law 
holds good in the social body as demonstra- 
ted by the Philosophy of History. This 
Philosophy of History, by the way, is not 
the mere reading or study of History; neith- 
er is it a heaping together of a heterogeneous 
mass of facts without, form or order ; but it 
is taking the mass of facts as furnished by 
the histories of different nations in their ori- 
gin, progress, ascent, and decline, and from 
these facts recorded, ascertain the cause of 
their various states, and then after collating 
a sufficient number of these facts, to deduce 
the law governing in like cases. This, by 
the way, in my estimation, is one of the 
most interesting and: profitable studies that 
can engage the attention, of the scholar and 
especially the statesman of this country. 


The element ef calculation to which I re- 
ferred above is this, that there is in human 
nature, when left to itself, a downward ten- 
dency—a strong aptitude to take on the in- 
jurious forms of influence—a stronger affini- 
ty for evil than for good. Downward, I say, 
because its tendency is to destruction and 
ruin. Add to this, that there is no recupera- 
tive energy in human society, so that when 
once it has taken a direction toward ruin, of 
itself, it cannot stop. But society is made 
up of individuals, and these individually 
affect and operate upon each other, and as 
these have universally taken the direction 
to evil, and are evil, so the whole mass is 
affected. This corrupt state of society must 
progress, as the consuming cancer on the 
human frame, until the whole frame-work of 
society is involved and the vital parts are 
wasted, unless a corrective power is brought to 
bear upon it from without. Without this lost 
element thrown into society,the history would 
be short—easily written and certainly deter- 
mined before hand. The difficulties which 
suggest themselves here are two, to wit :— 
the constant disinclination to consider or ad- 
mit the downward tendency. This difficul- 
ty, however, is only an appearance; for 
though it be denied by the body of the peo- 





ple, or even by those who stand behind the 
sereen and work the wires of Society, the 
philosophic historian, must and wil] both 
see and admit the fact. The next difficulty 
is, in determining how far this remedial 
agency may be brought to bear on the of. 
fected body of society. This too, I thin, is 
more in appearance than in fact. If we 
down and philosophise, we might be Jad to 
very erroneous conclusions, because the truth 
appearing very plainly to us, we would slip. 
pose, that all others would see it equally s9 
Herein we are mistaken. Galileo thous); 
he could satisfy the savans of his day, that 
the earth rolled over from west to east, byt 
he found chains and threatened death, wer 
harder arguments than he could offer, and 
he renounced, though adhering to his opin. 


ion still. 
Let us, however, get away from the phi- 


losophy of hypothesis, and turn to the phi- 
losophy of fact or of History. What is the 
answer here given? The restless awbition 
of man is never satisfied. Some there are, 
who are ready to make any sacrifice for their 
country, but these are so few as not to ma- 
terially change the result, though they may 
postpone the catastrophe fora time. With 
the controlling spirits, the boasted “amor 
patrie”’ is an empty sound, and the much 
decried love of self is the moving power. 
These, being so abso: bed with self, submit 
not to any correcting influence. The sane 
restless ambition, leads to a resort to every 
kind of effort, which offers any prospect of 


attaining the desired end. 
As an illustration of the foregoing princi- 


ples, we may refer to almost any ancient na- 
tion, or even to any modern nation of suf 
ficiently long standing to have performed its 
cycle. What was the cause of the downfall 
of the great Roman Empire? The cause 
was one, and only one ; though it developed 
itself in a variety of forms. ‘That cause was 
the corruption of the controlling authority. 
Mr. Gibbon has labored to show, that the 
introduction of Christianity, had a strong 
influence to bring about that event. But had 
it in fact, any tendency in that direction at 

? He, himself, has shown in his History 
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that none of the emperors submitted to the 
aims of Christianity at all, except in name, 
with the exception of Constantine, shortly 
before his death. He has further shown, 
that fraud, corruption, bribery, intrigue, de- 
bauchery, and effeminacy characterized the 
court, the senate, the forum, and the camp. 
Christianity had some influence on the minds 
of multitudes of the common people, and so 
far as that influence was felt in the higher 
circles at all, it tended to stave off the event, 
which must certainly arrive at some time.— 
In the light of History what is that correc- 
tive principle to be thrown in and finally to 
become interwoven with the very elements 
of society, for its proper preservation? This 
question is answered variously by the differ- 
ent schools of social doctors. Among them 
there exists as wide a difference as between 
the different shools of corporial doctors, and 
each as bitterly decrying the other. One 
class has fallen out with the distribution of 
property, and ascribe all the social evils to 
the inequality in this respect. They propose 
as a remedy, a system of complete agrarian- 
ism. Demolish everything—shake it all up 
together and parcel it out anew—make it all 
equal. The unequal distribution, being the 
cause, a perfect equalization is the perfect 
cure. How absurd! Let this be done, and 
would it affect the moral nature? This would 
remain as before, This remaining as before 
how soon violence and fraud would intro- 
duce the same state of facts again. They 
have mistaken the cause, and of consequence 
the remedy. The cause is not external but 
internal to man. Though yeu wash and 
lustrate the fox a thousand times, he is the 
same sly, cunning animal as before, because 
you change not his nature. Whatever 
changes you may make in the externals of 
society, you only change for a time the mode 


of developement. 
“ You are all wrong,” cries another, “you 


must break up the present organization of so- 
ciety, and form yourselvesinto communities, 
and every one be assigned his work accord- 
ing to his peculiar appetencies, and have one 
common stock.” How will this operate?— 
The appetencies are themselves whimsical 





things, and as fickle as the wind. Few, in- 
deed, would find in them any appetency for 
the hard toil and fatiguing labor of produe- 
ing from mother earth, the necessary stock of 
provision for man and beast, while he pos- 
sessed no more than the gentleman of the 
glove and cane. This is equally foreign to 
the disease of society and has proved to be 
but a useless nostrum. “Hold,” cries a 
third, “I have found the real philosopher’s 
stone and a panacea for all the ills that flesh 
is heir to, education, universal education— 
Give the people, the whole people education 
and you will have revolutionized society 
and corrected all its evils.’ How far this 
will succeed, we can easily determine, from 
an application of historic philosophy. Hap- 
pily we are not left to supposition. It is a 
fact, which cannot be denied, that as indi- 
viduals and smaller communities are affect- 
ed by certain causes, so would the whole 
body of society be, if under the operation of 
the same causes. Has education, however 
long continued or faithfully bestowed, any 
power to curb the ambition, to soothe the 
passions, to control the affections, to assuage 
grief, or correct the disorders of the soul? 
But to History. What is the state of so- 
ciety in Germany or Prussia, the most uni- 
versally educated nations in the world? We 
hear as much complaint of social evils here, 
as elsewhere? Education draws out and de- 
velopes the capacities of man and fits him 
for an enlarged sphere of action, but fosters 
rather than curbs his ambition. If this be 
the philosopher’s stone, it fails to secure the 
philosophers desire. In like manner every 
thing that affects only the mental and phy- 
sical state, fails to afford the needed correct- 
ive for the evils of society. The more rapid 
our progress through the world, the more 
restless we become. From the same source 
of testimony we are advised, also, that it is 
not the opinions which may prevail among 
the common or uncommon people, which 
ean afford this relief from impending disas- 
ter, whether these opinions be religious or 
political, because there is somewhere a secret 
spring of action, which over-rides our theo- 
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ries, however well they may have been ma- 
tured—a soul within, full of life and mo- 
tion—restless, powerful. What is philoso- 
phy, reason, patriotism, opinion, before 
awakened, aroused passion or lofty ambi- 
tion? “A reed shaken by the wind.’ The 
glittering diadem, the loud huzzah, intoxi- 
cate the brain and demolish the barriers 
heretofore reared in the way. Man in every 
age has the same essential elements of na- 
ture, and differs in their developement only 
according to the circumstances and occa- 
sions, which call them forth. The stuly 
of History will exhibit the principles which 
are here set forth. It will also prevent us 
from being unduly elated, by the oceca- 
sional gleams of light from the changing 
operations of human society, and also from 
being overcharged with sorrow at the dark 
clouds which rise upon the social horizon. — 
In human nature alone there is no help. But 
still is there any reliable remedy for what 
all admit to be a sore evil under the sun?— 
There is, and which will finally triumph 
over all the earth. It strikes, as it must, 
at the root of the evil—at the inner, mov- 
ing springs of action—at the heart of the 
individuals composing the body. The time 
is coming “to which hope looks forward 
with ardent joy, when one law shall bind 
all nations, and that law shall be the law of 
universal brotherhood.’ That remedy is 
found, and only found in the regenerativ, 
power of the gospel of the son of God.— 
Our historic philosophy brings us to this 
conclusion. 





ART TREASURES IN THE TIBER. 
A correspondent of the London Literary 
Gazette, writing from Cologne, gives the fol- 


lowing interesting piece of art-intelligence, 
which will excite the attention of Antiqua- 


ries. 

“ The latest news which has arrived here 
from German an‘iquarians at Rome, has pro- 
duced great excitement among artisis and 
virtuosi of all classes You h now that many 
of the treasures of the e“rnal city are still 





sunk at the bottom of the Tiber. 4 ¢ v 
of which have been raised from that rie 
such as the “Boy in Prayer.” (now in 4, 
Museum of Berlin,) are tokens of wha 
lie buried under the water and mud. 
yellow river ; and the longings of antio.. 
rians, though seemingly hopeless, hoy. 
least been justifiable. There has bee» 
lack of adventurous projects to obtaiy pose 
session of the marble and bronze gods gn] 
goddesses, which many virtuosi assert yi 
not taken away or destroyed by any of the 
barbarian tribes which sacked Rome at dij. 
ferent periods, and which, consequently, 
must have been fiung into the river, An 
extensive system of dragging the river wos 


‘ 
” 


at one time recommended, but it proved a 
failure. Another plan was, to divert the 
Tiber into a new channel, and thus dry tly 
present bed. This plan, too, proved im Are 
ticable, for reasons which it would be necd. 
less to state. But one of our countrymen— 
a Mr. Vansittart—has lately proposed x 

search the bottom of the river by means of 
the newly-invented breathing apparatus, 
which, it is asserted, enables divers to renniz 

under water for hours without the least dif- 
ficulty or inconvenience. Mr. Vansittart’s 
proposal was not by any means sugvesied 
by interested motives ; he is ready and wii- 
ling to sacrifice a large sum of money for a 
scientific purpose. He proposed that the r- 
sults of the investigation should be divided 
between the British Museum and the Pespel 
Government. If that government had a 

ceded to his very rational offer, everything 
would haye gone on emoothly. But the 

Pope’s advisers have thrown unexpected 
difficulties in the way. They claim the 
right of reserving to themselves the lion's 
share, while all expense and risk is to fall 
to the share of the Englishman. They de- 
mand, in short, to reserve to themselves the 
right of prohibiting the export of very rare 
or yaluab _ntiquities. There the matter 
rests, for ot course their impertinent demand 
has brought all the proceedings to a stand- 
still. Researches, are, however, being carried 
on, on the banks of the ancient Aulinm, 
where the walls of yillas are still visilie 
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der the water. In the port of Civita} Not so with those who work their way up 
Vecchia, too, a colossal arm of rare beau-| ih the world. The brain is relieved, while 
ty has been found; and this arm, it is the bedy is active and growing, and the 
needless to say, must have had a body,which | body is resting while the mind is expanding, 
body may be somewhere in the vicinity of | Thus the whole man of the worker is well 
thearm, The lake of Nervi, too, which was | developed. 

once surrounded by villas and temples, is In most colleges, the habit of smoking or 
being searched and a rich harvest expected.”’ | chewing tobaceo is exceedingly prevalent, 
and most destructive it is to these young 
men. Digestion becomes impaired, the ap- 


eee 


— 


TO YOUNG MEN. 


petite is lost, medicines are swallowed, no 


Another bountiful harvest has been gath- | mother or sister at hand to watch over him 


ered up, and the season for moral afid intel- 
Jectual culture approaches. All our schools 
and institutions of learning will soon open 
to quicken and develop the mind. This is with his early death, while the causes are 
well, ‘But,’ says one, ‘I’m a poor mechanic, |overlooked, The same indulgence in the 
and must work for the support of myself and | use of tobacco by the laboring man, though 
dependant friends. How am I to cultivate | always pernicious, is less injurious than to 
the student, whose habits are sedentary, 


and he sinks away before the morning’s sun 





opened or illumined his youthful mind.— 
| Then ‘an all-wise Providence,’ is charged 


my mind?’ 
By reading, attending lectures, and by | and who breathes only vitiated, confined 

conversing with those better informed than | air. : east 

yourself Books are cheap. By economy, In yerw of these truths, is it not better 

afew dollars may be saved yearly, and paid | to obtain a small library of choice books, at 

out for such works as will feed the mind and 

keep it in a growing condition. When too 


a smallexpense, and read and study them 
at home? 


tired to read, let asister er 2 young brother | With a library at home, every member of 
read aloud foran hour. In this wav vou | the famlly may be benefitted and improved. 
may acquire a knowledge of all the great | Look at Elihu Burritt, the learned Black- 
leading subjects now engaging the attention | smith, master of more languages than any 

| 


of the learned and acientife men of the|Ccollegeeducated man in America. He read 


world. Many of our greatest, most bril- |" Istudied books at home. The same is 
liant and successful men are self-edueated.— | ""® atmauannas of Shere. whe new Sli Gp 
Iu fact, we have come to regard this Home 
Education far better than the most fashion- 
able college education. It is estimated, that 
out of every hundred college graduates in 
this country, forty-five die prematurely, or 
retire to private life, without being able to 
make any public use of their professions.— 
The reasons are obvious. While keeping 
the youthful mind on a stretch for years, the| The above is most excellent advice for 
body is permitted, for want of physical ex-| those young men who are not favored with 
@cise, to decline and become so debilitated, | the privilege of a collegiate course; and it 
that when the diploma has been obtained, | affords many most important and useful 
the student is a ‘used up man;’ the hopes of | hints to such as are. Let none fuil to profit 
ewbitious parents are forever blasted, and| by its perusal; an attention to these hints 
the doomed invalid drags out a short life of | will prove equally happy in its effects both 
pain and anguish, upon the mind and physical condition of man 


most important places in life 

Then buy books—work and study—study 
and work—work at your trade, on the farm, 
on the lake, river, orsea. Work and study 
—study and work, and your body and brain 
will become developed and enlarged, and 
your mind cultivated and expanded. Now 
is the time to begin. 
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STRENGTH OF THE WILL. 


It has been the belief of a large class of | 


correct thinkers, that the ability of a man to 
perform any given action within the scope 
of reason, is only limited by the extent of 
his natural capacity. In other words—that 
which he witts to do, if he sets resolutely 
about it, he can perform to the ‘ullest extent, 
provided his chosen task lies within the 
compass of his mind. 

To a mental organization at once vigor- 
ous and well balanced, if its powers be ra- 
tionally employed, failure in any given pur- 
suit is almost next to impossible. A steady 
perseverance in the one path, and in quest 
of the one object, being all that is required. 

It is by vacillation of purpose, by trying 
first one thing and then another, by shifting 
backward and forward, by changing the ob- 
ject of attainment, and by becoming ¢is- 
couraged, when to press vigorously forward 
is the one thing needful to success, that the 
positions of so many persons in life are so 
vastly ivferior to what might have been ex- 
pected from their natural abilities. Itis the 
infirmity of the will counteracting the 
strength of the understanding. They have 
frittered away their talents in trying to ac- 
complish many things, and have, naturally 
enough, succeeded fully in none. 

The first thing which a young man re- 
quires on setting out in life, is a Perrose.— 
The second is a resolute determination not 
to be turned aside by any lures which may 


spread themselves across his path. Let him 


fix his eyes steadily on any object, and if he’ 


will work toward it with unflagging and 
undeviating energy, he will be as certain of 
reaching it eventually, if life and health are 
spared, as the pedestrian is of coming to the 
end of his journey, or the boy of growing to 
manhood. 

Above all, let it be remembered that per- 
fection is only to be obtained by a devotion 
of the mentalor physical powers to one sole’ 


MARSHAL NEY’S DEATH SCENE. 


The vengeance of the allied powers dp. 
manded some victims ; and the int; ‘epid Ney 
who had well-nigh pat the crown 
Bonaparte’s head at Waterloo, w: 
them. 
to the Garden Luxe smberg on the morning 
of the 7th of December, and placed in § fa 
of a file of soldiers, drawn up to kill him, 
One of the officers stepped up to bandage 
his eyes, but he repulsed him, saying, «gy, 
you ignowgnt that for twenty-five years, | 
have been accustomed to face both ball and 
bullet?” He then lifted his hat above hig 
head, and with the same calm voice that liad 
steadied his columns so frequently in the 
roar and tumult of battle, said, “1 declare 
before God and man, that I never betrayed 
my country; may my death render her hap. 
py: Vive la France!’ He then turned to 
the soldiers, and striking his hand on his 
heart, said, “ Soldiers, fire!” A simultan- 
eous discharge followed, and the “ bravistof 
the brave” sank to rise no more. “He who 
had fought jive hundred battles for France, 
and not one against her, was shot as a tri- 
tor!’? AsTI looked on the spot where he 
fell, says Headley, I could not but sigh over 
his fate. True, he broke his oath of alle. 
giance—so did others, carried away by their 
attachment to Napoleon, and the enthusi- 
asm that hailed his approach to Paris. Still 
he was no traitor. 


again on 


45 one of 
Condemned to be shot, he was Jed 





PICTURES ON THE WALL. 


Pictures, if well chosen, add much to the 
good appearance of a room, and impart to it 
an air of completeness, and a home look, 
which many people know how to appreci- 
ate. To produce this effect, the subject of 
the pictures must be such as we can truly 
sympathize with, something to waken our 
admiration, reverence, or love. All the feel- 
‘ings of our nature may be illustrated by 


object, and that every deviation from the! pictures. There are some which we seem 


direct path of pursuit, seriously abridges the 
chances of success.— Home Gazette. 


to make bosom companions of, others have 
amoral effect, and at times prevent our 
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going a astray by their silent monitions. It 
is therefore worth while to take paivs and 
choose good subjects, whether in engravings 
or paintings, and to frame and hang them 
suitably when chosen, Gilt frames are most 
suitable for rather dark paintings and on a 
deep colored wall; while prints look well in 
a frame of composition, oak, rose-wood or 
pird’s eye maple, finished with a gilt mould- 
ing. Care should be taken to hang them in 
a proper light, so as best to bring out all the 
effects of the pictures, and to place them so 
that the light shall fall from the same side 
as represented by the painter. 

In picture galleries and great houses, brass 
rods are fixed all around the room cluse to 
the ceiling, from which the pictures are hung 
but in small rooms it is often best not to 
show the lines or wires by which the pic- 
tureshang. This is done by nailing a strong 
cord across the back, about two inches be- 
low the top, and to suspend it from two 
nails standing out but a little way from the 
wall. When there are several pictures in a 
room, the ordinary rule is, to have either the 
upper or lower edge of the frames in a line, 
on whichever side they may be hung. 





NOTES FROM FRANCE. 


WARREN ISHAM. 

Taking the train at Rouen, we came out 
of it underground, as we had entered it, and 
away we went up the beautiful valley of the 
Seine. One hundred and eight miles passed 
over, and we were set down in Paris, the 
second city in Europe, and the first in the 
world in taste and splendor. 

And what is there to make Paris what it 
is—a city of a million and a quarter of in- 
habitants, of unrivalled splendor, and bear- 
ing all the marks of advancing prosperity? 
It has neither commerce nor manufactures, 
to any extent, to support it, and to see a city 
with sxch a population, of such magnificence 
and thrift, with no shipping in its ports, and 
no manufactures to serve as the basis of its 
prosperity is to me, an anomalous sight.— 

Vol. 6, No, 4-—11. 





Yet so it is; the thing is a reality, the city 
is here, and the people are here, fiddling, 
dancing, singing and making merry, and 
the prosperity is here. They are shop-keep- 
ers, hotel-keepers, mechanics, professionay 
men, manufacturers in a amall way, &c., ée, 
The only branch of manufactures which a- 
mounts to anything, is that of glove-making 
and that is but comparatively smal]. There 
is also a tapestry manufactory, the opera- 
tions of which constitute one of the sights of 
Paris, which I design to visit. 
What then is it that makes Paris what it 
is? I know not unless it be, that it was 
built and furnished to show to the world, 
and that all the world flocks to it to spend 
its money, Well, that is a curious explana- 
tion indeed, but it is the only one which 
seems to furnish any sort of clue to the mys- 


The beauty of Paris is directly upon the 
Seine. There is the palace of the Tuilleries, 
with its magnificent gardens—the one con- 
tinuous building being at Jeast, I should 
judge, three miles in length, surrounding 
three sides of a square, and in the style of a 
French king’s palace. There is the Louvre, 
surrounding a square of twelve acres, and 
filled with the choicest specimens of paiut- 
ing and statuary the world has produced, 
the building itself being on a scale of great 
magnificence, and the interior open court 
presenting an unrivalled scene of rural beau- 
ty. There is the Place Concordia, a square 
of many acres, with several fountains in full 
play, lamps on a scale of princely maznifi- 
cence, and statuary stanng upon you from 
every quarter, and looking down upon it 
from the opposite side of the Seine, is the 
Chamber of Deputies, whose appearance is 
rather imposing. There, too, is the Champ 
Elysee, the most charming spot about Paris. 
The Place Concordia, mentioned above, is a 
continuation of the gardens of the Tuilleries 
down the river, or rather is contiguous to 
them, and the Champ Elysee is a continua- 
tion of the Place Concordia, or a. considera- 
ble portion of it, lying still further down the 
river, and extending for miles, I should 
think, On each rile of the street are most 
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beautiful groves, through which you get 
glimpses of the most tasteful private residen- 
ces that can be imagined, as you pass along, 
which residences are located back at a con- 
aderable distance. It is here that Bona- 
parte resides, As you enter the Champ E- 
lysee from the Place Concordia, you see di- 
rectly before you the triumphal arch erec- 
ted in honor of the victories of Napoleon, 
and you think that two or three minutes 
walk will bring you to it, but you have de- 
ceived yourself, and after having traveled 
the two or three minutes, it seems about as 
far off as when you started. You keep 
travelling on, and after half-a-dozen similar 
deceptions, and having travelled a mile and 
a half and upwards, you find yourself at the 
base. You was deceived by its great height 
—I should think it covered a space ten rods 
long, by five wide, an arch passing through 
it both ways I should judge that the 
highest arch, the one passing transversely, 
was two hundred feet from the ground. Its 
exterior is sculptured heroes and battle 
scenes, and strange to tell they have got the 
angels of heaven mixed in with them. Upon 
its interior are lettered the names of Napo- 
leon’s Generals, and I should think all his 
aéficers, for it is all covered over with them. 


Seven or eight miles further down is the 
palace of St. Cloud, and about as much fur- 
ther on is Versailles, with its palaces and 
gardens, and its world-renowned water- 
works, neither of which I have as yet seen. 

Many of the churches are ona scale of 
most wanton magnificence. The Notre 
Dame, the old cathedral, built probably a- 
bout seven centuries ago, is an immense pile, 
and presents a front of as costly a construc- 
tion, one would think, as it was possible to 
make it. In fact, the simplicity of an un- 
Witiated taste is so outraged by it, that it 
cannot be contemplated by a modern eye 
with any sort of complacency, but it is in- 
ta‘esting as a memorial of the past. Of the 
modern chyrches the Madalein, (the Magda- 
lan) presents probably the most imposing 
appearance. Exteriorly, it is entirely sur- 
wounded by massive fluted; stone columns, 





and at each end there are two rows of the: 
In its interior I counted no less than siz:, y 
fluted columns, with Corinthian capitals 
all covered with gilt. Three arches :, 
thrown over upon either side, Supported by 
columns, under each of which is a recess, 
where stand statues of the Virgin, te, an4 
over each end is an arch, under one of whic} 
is an organ and several statues, and under thp 
other the altar, back of which is a group of 
sculptured angels, and the Virgin looking 
down from their midst. Correspondin 1g With 
the three arches upon each side are thro. 
circular concaves in the roof, gilded and fy. 
ished in the most costly style, and throw.) 
these the light is admitted. 

By no means the least beautiful part ofthe 
city are the Boulevards, which are very 
wide streets, lined with trees on each side. 
and having wide side-walks. They exten 
all around the city, and add greatly to iis 
attractions. 

And then the streets generally are o{s 
good width, and clean, the buildings gou 
and many of them elegant. What is callui 
the Palais National, is a square of some tif- 
teen acres, I should think, right in the mids; 
of the business part of the city, forming au 
open court of considerable rural beauty, sur- 
rounded by shops, with a most splendid yxr- 
tico extending around all the four sides of 
the square, the shops being occupied by 
brokers, jewelers, dc. This beautiful place 
is only entered by a narrow paved way 
from one of the streets. 

The houses are al] high—six or seven sto 
ries. You see no low, poor houses in the 
suburbs, or elsewhere, as in English and 
American cities. The lower story is occu 
pied for shops, and the stories above as res- 
dences—the wealthiest and most fashivnabie 
taking the first story above the shops, a clas 
a little below them, the next story, and s0 
on to the garret of the seventh story, which 
is occupied by the poor. The houses are 
all furnished with blinds, but they are the 
color of the buildings, cream color.—Ai:i« 
gan Farmer. 


i 





Lire is worthless if not earnest. 
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| MEAN TO BE A MAN ; OR, EARLY 
INFLUENCES. 


BY CHARLES WIGHT. 


Mayy years ago, a gentleman, traveling in 
the western part of Massachusetts, passed 
the night with the family of a village black- 
smith, which consisted of the man, wife and 
four boys between the ages of four and 
twelve years. 

The parents were of that class who are the 
pride and boast of New England. Intelli- 
gent, virtuous and industrious, they were 
enabled to enjoy all the conrforts of life and 
give their children the advantrges of a com- 
mon school education. As a matter of 
course, the children of such parents were 
well-bred, and their good deportment made 
amarked impression upon the mind of their 
guest. ‘ 

Conversing with them, he asked the very 
common question, what business they would 
devote themselves to in life, or, as he ex- 
pressed himself, “What they were to be 
when they grew up?” 

William, the eldest, promptly declared that 
he would be a farmer. 

John thought he should be a merchant— 
was fond of trading, and wished very much 
to be rieb. 

“And what do you say, Charles?’ inquir- 
ed the gentleman of a little black-eyed fel- 
low, about ten years of age, who had kept 
in the back-ground during the conversation. 

“I mean to be a man, sir,’ replied Charles 
drawing himself up proudly, while his black 
eyes kindled with enthusiasm; “I mean to 
be a man, sir, if I live.’’ 

“That’s right, my son,’ said the proud 
father; and a tear stood in his mother’s eye 
as she drew him to her and impinted a warm 
kiss upon his brow. The other boys were 
tilent, evidently thinking that their brother 
had spoken better than themselves. 

Imean to bea man! What a world of 
meaning was embodied in that one short 
sentence. How much of true nobility did 
those words imply. 

The traveler departed, but not until he 





had given the lads a few words of suitable 
advice; urging them to aim, above all other 
earthly things, to be wen. 

The incident made a strong impression on 
his mind, a .d he inwardly resolved to watch 
them as they advanced in life. 

Years rolled on, and William, by industry 
and perseverance, had becume the worthy 
owner of a large and valuable farm. His 
genile and prudent wile made his home the 
abode of happiness; and his own good man- 
agement and cheerful labor had received its 
merited reward. 

Each spring his honest hand restored the 
seed upon the fruitful field, and each recur- 
ring harvest filled his barns. His intelli- 
gence, integrity, and uprightness won the 
love and respect of his neighbors. 

John, the youthful trader, at the age of 
sixteen, entered the counting-room of a 
wealthy merchant, in a distant city. In this 

ituation the principles instilled into his 
mind by the home fireside, were an honor 
both to himself and to his parents. 

His industry, application to business and 
perfect trustworthiness, made hit a favorite 
with his employer, and during the years of 
his clerkship he saved a considerable sum of 
money. This was not done by the practice 
of mean and miserly habits, fer he dressed 
well, not extravagantly, but with a proper 
respect to a gentlemanly appearance. 

Not a small amount was expended for 
books, which were selected with a wise ref- 
erence to his intended course in life. Thus 
improving his leisure hours, and attending 
faithfully to his daily labors, he obtained a 
thorough knowledge of his business, 

At the age of twenty-five he was received 
into partnership with his employer. Pru- 
dent and punctual in business, they were 
successful formany years. The old gentle- 
man finally withdrew from the firm, leaving 
John with a large capital and prosperous 
business. 

Fortune smiled upon him and he amasseg 
great wealth. But while he thus prospered 
his heart was not hardened, he was not in- 





sensible to the wants of the unfortunate. 
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The widow and the orphan found in him 
an able and warm-hearted friend. Conscious 
that he was but the steward of a wise and 
merciful God, he employed the vast wealth 
thus entrusted to him in alleviating the 
wants of the poor, and in tle promotion of 
every good cause; thus securing the approv- 
al of conscience and the favor of his fellow- 


men. 
But where was Charles, and how well 


had he kept his resolution,to be a man?— 
Charles was called by the honest villagers, a 
singular boy. Debarred from the usual 
sports of childhood by sickness, and a natu- 
rally feeble eonstitution,gthe village library 
became to him a never-failing source of en- 
joyment. He delighted in the biographie 
of eminent men, and fortunately possessed 
in the person of his motheran able and faith- 
ful instructor. She did not fail to point out 
the defects to be avoided, as well as beauties 
to be imitated, in the character of those he- 
roes with the history of whose lives he was 


familiar. 
Under such instruction, it is not wonderful 


that he should have grown up with fixed 
habits of reflection, nice perceptions of right 
and wrong, with high and noble ideas of 
manly character. 

He soon mastered the branches of com- 
mon-school instruction, and made such pro- 
gress, that at the age of seventeen he was 
prepared to enter college. But, further than 
this, he must depend mainly upon his own 


exertions. 
His father, though not rich, had saved 


somewhat of this world’s goods, and would 
gladly have parted with it all to educate his 
favorite son, but after 3ome consideration, 
had concluded that he would be better pre- 
pared for the active duties of life, by learning 
while yet yonng, the important lesson of 
self-dependence. Nor, in this, had he caleu- 
lated too highly upon Charles’ energy and 
perseverance. Hiscultivated mind and kind 
manners fitted him, in a peculiar manner, for 
the office of a teacher, and in this manner, 
during vacations, he earned enough, with 
assistance from his father, to pay the expen- 
ses of a collegiate course. Graduating with 





high honors, he commenced the stad y of the 
law, and in two years was admitted ty the 


bar. 


Possessing a thorough knowledge of }j. 
profession, and gifted with a large share ,; 
shrewdn.ss and penetration, he was wel! ¢). 
enlated to succeed. He removed to a dic. 
tant state, and commenced practice. 

Three years passed. The succeasfi) and 
popular lawyer revisited his native place 
where he was soon after joined in the bonds 
of matrimony with a lady of estimable chay- 
acter, with whoin he had been intimate jy 
early childhood. After a short stay he a. 
gain left his early home, and returned to his 
adopted state. 

is public spirit, good talents, and known 

integrity won the confidence of his fellow. 
townsmen, and for several years he represen. 
ted them in their state government. 

Many years have now passed since he lef 


his native state, and his head is whitened by 
the frosts of many winters. But time has 
dealt gently with him. His eye has lost none 
of its brilliancy, and his mind still preserves 
its early vigor. A life of useful industry has 
secured to him a competency for the support 
of his old age. Children have grown up a- 
round him, useful and happy members of 
society. 

George, the youngest of the family inher- 
its his father’s trade, and still lives, an in- 


dustrious and worthy man. 
The brothers met, a few years since, at the 


old homestead, which still remains in pos- 
session of the family. It was a most inter- 
esting event: four old and grey-headed men 
met after a separation of many long yeais, 
upon the spot where their lives commenced. 
What a lively interest did they take in vis- 
iting every spot connected with the memo- 


ries of youth. 
What numberless events were recounted 


What hallowed recollections interchanged 
Nothing marred the harmony and peaceful 
pleasure of that meeting. They each looked 
back upon a well-spent and happy life; and 
all alluded to the impressions of a life of use: 
fulness, which were produced upon their 
minds by that one little incident of thei 
childhood, 
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MARTHA WASHINGTON. 


BY GRACE GRAFTON. 

Ix the bright galaxy of female worthies, 
there is one name to which every American 
wowwan turns with even more of fond affec- 
tion than of respectful admiration. It is 
the name of Martha Washington—the be- 
loved and honored wife of the father of his 
country; or him who was “first in war, first 
in peace, and first iu the hearts of his coun- 
trymen.”’ The distinction was an enviable 
ove which made her the chosen of his heart 
and the sharer of his fame; but it was weil- 
merited by personal excellencies on her 
part, which have seldom been equalled. 

Emivently beautiful in form and features 
—deacended from one of the noblest fami- 
liesin the Old Dominion—and allied by 
both ber marriages to others not less distin- 
guished—this illustrious woman might seem 
to have found a shining mark for the shafts 
of envy and detraction; but she bore her 
honors so meekly—her native firmness and 
diguity were so tempered with winving 
softness and feminine delicacy, and her re- 
finement of manners with unaffected benev- 
olence—that envy stood abashed in her pre- 
sence, anii detraction turned away from the 
sight of excellencies it could not depreciate. 
Her character was one of deep sensibility 
guided by judgment, and passion controlled 
by reason and religion. In her, the sorrow- 
ful, the timid, and the erring, found a sym- 


pathizing friend and a judicious counsellor 


for she felt that her “mission on earth was 
to pity and to heal, and believed that the 
strongest and purest have within them the 
germs of those frailties which conquer the 
weak.” The heart of her husband safely 
trusted in her—and, amid all the cares and 
trials of public life, never, during his whole 
eventful career, was he disappointed in his 
reliance on her wisdom, her prudence,or her 
affection. 

But it is not as the high-born and courtly 
belle of the drawing-room—not as the ad- 
mired and envied wife of the hero and the 


statesman, that I wish to present Martha 
Washington to the attention of my young 
countrywomen, It was the crowning ex- 
cellence of her characterasa woman, that 
she possessed, in rare perfection, those do- 
‘mestic virtues which render home an earthly 
paradise. She was formed to be the orna- 
ment of society—but at an early age, she 
retired from the noise and glitter, into the 
calm privacy of domestic life, aud there, as 
the idolized mistress, the tender mother, and 
the fund and faithful wife, her days were 
filled up with duty and usefulness. In all 
the details of household economy she was 
an adept; and if she was, beyond dis- 
pute, a lady in the parlor, she was equally 
so in that terra incognita to most fashion- 
able ladies—the kitchen. Her skillful man- 
agement and efficient control were felt 
throughout every part of the extensive es- 
tablishment; and during the long absence 
from home which her husband’s public sta- 
tion rendered necessary, she sustained the 
additional load of care thus thrown upon 
her, with an ease and cheerfulness that knew 
no variation aud no abatement. Theaccom- 
plishments of Martha Washington were not, 
like those of too many at the present day, 
“kept for show,” and worn only in the 
presence of company. They were made to 
contribute to the happiness of all around 
her, and, like the rich setting of a diamond, 
only gave additional beauty toa character 
whose sterling value they could not mate- 
rially enhance. 


There are comparatively few who possess 
the proud but dangerous gift of genius— 
and to the multitudes who have no such dis- 
tinction, I would say, Martha Washington 
| was not “a genius;”’ but she possessed what 
isin reality more valuable—good common 
| sense, and intellect sufficient to direct it in 
the very best manner to all the practical pure 
poses of life; reasoning powers, strengthen- 
ed by a thorough course of mental discipline; 
and, above all, that geuuine piety which led 
her to forget herself, in seeking the glory of 
God and the happiness of her fellow-beings. 
Her own character was one of transparen$ 
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simplicity, and truth and candor were im- 
pressed on every line of her speaking coun- 
tenance. Hers, in an eminent degree, was 
that charity which “thinketh no evil,”? for 
though she usually read character accurate- 
ly, it was strictly true in her case, that— 


“Oft though Wisdom wake, Suspicion sleeps 

At Wisdom's gate, and to Simplicity 

Resigns her charge; while Goodness thinks no iil, 
Where no ill seems.” 


Is the character I have faintly and imper- 
fectly sketched, winning and attractive to 
my youthful readers? -It is indeed one of 
rare symmetry; but there are about it no 
points of unattainable excellence to discour- 
age attempts at imitation. The guileless 
simplicity, the warm and generous sympa- 
thies, the untiring energy, the lofty purpose, 
and the consistent piety of Martha Wash- 
ington, are virtues, that may be cultivated 
by the bumblest daughter of the land which 
gave her birth. Let woman be but true to 
herself—to her nature and her destinies; let 
her dare to break away from the slavery of 
fashion and the allurements of pleasure, and 
seek her happiness in the path of duty alone 
—then would every household be blessed 
with a presiding spirit such as Martha 
Washington. and the purifying influences of 
home flow out in streams of life and bles- 
sing through the land. 

“After the death of her illustrious com- 
panion, which oceurred in December, 1799, 
she remained at Mount Vernon, where she 
spent seventeen months mourning her loss, 
receiving the visits of the great from all parts 
of our landand from various parts of the earth; 
attending,as heretofore, to her domestic con- 
cerns, perfecting in the Christian graces, and 
ripening for the joys of a holier state of 
being. On the 22d of May, 1801, she who, 
while on earth, could be placed in no station 
which she did not dignify and honor, was 
welcomed to the glories of another world.” 

“She healed the hearts of the sorrowful, 
while living, and broke them when she 


died!*—Ladies Keepsake. 


: 
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A MODEL TRAVELER. 

One of the most readable of living traye). 
ers is certainly our own Bayard Taylor, y by 
is now somewhere in the interior of tho Af. 
rican continent, and whose letters jy 4), 
Tribune are everywhere perused wii) the 
greatest satisfaction. Worthy to be panei 
along with him is the German, Frederic); 
Gerstacker, whose adventures form one ts 
the most interesting features in that eyelp. 
pediac journal, the Augsburg Allgemeine 
Zeitung. Itis now some two Years since 
Gerstacker set out upon his present explo- 
rations. The backwoods of the United 
States furnished a broad field for his love of 
a wild and changeful life, and gave {u!! play 
to his passion for the study of human ¢} a, 
acter in all its out-of-the-way phases, His 
accounts of these regions were touched with 
the most vivid colors; not Cooper nor I). 
ving has more truly reproduced the grand 
and savage features of American scenery, ;; 
the reckless, generous daring of the rade 
backwoodsman, than Gerstacker, writing 
from some chance hut, his nocturnal landiry 
place on the shore of some mighty river in 
Nebraska or Arkansas. 

Next we hear of him in South America 
and then in California, passing a winter 
among the miners of the remotest districts, 
digging gold, hunting, trafficking, fighting 
in case of need like the rest, and everywhere 
sending home the most lively daguerreotypes 
of the country, the people, and his own ad- 
ventures among them. Finally, having seen 
all that was in California, he takes passage 
for the Sandwich Islands, where he remains 
long enough to exhaust al] the romance re- 
maining, and to gather every sort of useful 
information. 

From there he sets out upon an indefinite 
voyage on board of a whaler going to the 
Southern Seas in search of oil. Chance, 
however, brings him up at Australia ; and 
he at once sets about travelling through the 
settled portions of the continent, taking the 
luck of the day everywhere with exhaustless 
good humor, and never getting low spirited, 
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no matter how untoward the mishaps en- 
countered. Less elegant and poetic than 
Taylor, he dashes ahead with a more perfect 
indifference to consequences, and a more ut- 
ter reliance on coming out all right at the 
end. 

In his last letter, he gives an account of a 
voyage in a canoe from Albury, on the up- 
per waters of Hume River, down to Mel- 
bourne, at its mouth. He had got out of 
funds, and was thus obliged to set out on 
this route contrary to the advice of the set- 
tlers at Albury, who represented to him that 
the danger of being killed and eaten by the 
natives along shore, who had never come in 
contact with whites, was inevitable,and that 
they would be sure to destroy him before he 
reached his destination. This was, howey- 
er, only an additional inducement to the 
trip. While making preparations for it, he 
fell in with a young fellow-countryman in 
the settlement, who desired to make the 
same journey, and who was willing to en- 
counter the risks of the river rather than pay 
the heavy expenses of the trip by land.— 
They accordingly proceeded to dig a canoe 
out of a eaoutchouc tree, furnished them- 
selves with paddles, a frying pan, blankets, 
some crackers, sugar, salt, tea, and powder, 
and embarked. The river was shallow, and 
fullof windings and sand-banks ; sunken 
caoutchouc trees had planted the stream 
with frequent snags, and often heavy masses 
of fallen timber, still adhering to the earth 
at its roots, and thus preserving its vitality, 
and flourishing with all the luxuriance of a 
primitive tropical forest, covered the only 
part of the channel where the water was 
deep enough to admit of the passage of their 
canoe. Thus they toiled on day by day, of- 
ten getting out into the water to help their 
vessel over shallows, or to pick up the ducks 
that Gerstacker shot, which furnished the 
only meat for their daily meals. Cloudy or 
fair, cold or warm, rain or sunshine, found 
Gerstacker still in the same flow of spirits, 
and the notes of his daily experiences show 
him bearing ill-luck almost as gaily as good. 
After they had gone some 400 miles, howev- 





er, their journey by the river came to a sud- 
den end by the oversetting of their canoe, 
and the loss of almost all their equipments 
Gerstacker saved his rifle, and the ammuni- 
tion that was upon his person ; but the re 
maining powder was spoiled, and the provi- 
sions and part of the blankets and clothing 
were carried away by the current. The ca 
noe sunk, but by holding upon the rope as 
they jumped out upon the overhanging 
trunks of trees, the voyagers succeeded iu 
dragging it up again, and freeing it from 
water. Then one of them dived to the boe 
tom, and managed to bring up the frying 
pan and tea canister. They also recovered 
part of their blankets, and then, with the 
frying pan for their sole paddle, renewed 
their voyage till they found a good camping 
place, where they built a roaring fire to dry 
themselves, and finally discovered that in 
the operations of the day, each had utterly 
ruined his shoes, so that they were after- 
wards forced to go barefoot. In this way 
they continued for some days, paddling with 
their frying pan, and going ashore to get a 
duck occasionally shot by Gerstacker. This 
was often exceedingly painful, from the stub» 
ble of the grass along the banks, burnt over 
by fires accidentally set by the natives-— 
Luckily, through the whole they did not 
come in contact with the natives at all. At 
last they reached a settlement, where they 
swapped their canoe for a couple pair of 
shoes, and started on foot for the rest of the 
way. Gerstacker had for some time desired 
to get rid of his companion, who was wilful, 
and by no means a helper in their difficu- 
ties. They now came to Woolshed, a place 
180 miles distant from Melbourne, whence 
there were two roads to their destination : 
the one was perfectly free from the savages, 
the other was dangerous. Here Gerstacker 
separated from his companion, giving him 
the safe road, and with his rifle on his arm 
and his knapsack slung upon his shoulders, 
struck off alone into the forest-path, ligh» 
hearted as a boy, and sure, whatever might 
happen, of enjoying a freaher and healthier 
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excitement in that journey through the ARION 

woods of Australia, than the dwellers in} Was one of the best singers and players 
trowded cities enjoy in all their lives of his time. His instrument was the }yr 
Herodotus tells the following story of him 
He was the companion and teacher of the 
king of Corinth, whom he left to go to Italy 
and Sicily. Having acquired sufficient riches 
he wished to return to Corinth, and tock 
passage in a vessel for that purpose. The 
crew of the vessel conspired to murder him 
and take his money for their own use, He 
freely gave them all his riches, but begon 
them to spare his life. They, however woud 
listen to no entreaties, and only allowed hin, 
to choose between killing himself in thy 
ship, or throwing himself into the sea, He» 
dressed himself in his richest apparel, and 
taking his lyre, stood upon the side of the 
vessel, whence, after singing an ode, he 
threw himself into the sea, while the yease] 
continued on her course. He was not borp 
to be drowned, however, but got ashore on 
the back of a dolphin—( perhaps a sea ser 
pent, or perhapsa seal ; see Professor Owen,) 
and upon confronting the men, they con 
fessed their guilt. 





A WORD FITLY SPOKEN, HOW GOOD 
IT Is! 

Lrrtte. things make up the sum of hu- 
man existence. In the natural world, ani- 
mate and inanimate, are composed of par- 
ticles. Innumerable shining sands forms 
the boundary egainst which old Ocean loves 
to fret. Crystal drops compose the vast ex- 
tent of water which covers nearly three- 
quarters of our globe. The “blessed light,” 
which cheers us day by day, may be separ- 
ated into an infinite number of rays, each 
blending with its neighbor while faithfully 
performing its work. And the rich odors so 
grateful to the senses, which float in our at- 
mosphere, are actually tiny atoms, escaping 
from the dewy petals of the rose or lily, 
which blossoms at our feet. Meet emblems 
are those odors—floating around us all un- 
seen—of the influence of “fitly spoken” 


words, 
Words are among the “little things’”’ which _ 


determine our influence for good or ill. THE MISSISSIPPI UNLIKE OTHER 
Speak they of sympathy, or encourage- RIVERS. 
ment, or reproof? If so be they are spoken —— 
kindly, they are like “apples of gold in pic-}| A river that runs east and west crosses no 
tures of silver.’ parallels of latitude, consequently, as it flows 
Would you have an influence with those | toward the sea, it does not change its climate. 
who look to you for guidance and instruc- | The crops that are cultivated at its mouth 
tion? Bear with you the law of kindness, | are grown also at its sources, and from one 
Would you command their respect? Let} end ofit to the other there is no variety o/ 
your words, though they inflict pain for the | productions; it is all wheat and corn, o: 
time, drop kindly from your lips. wine, or oil, or some other staple. Assorted 
The youthful heart, however hopeful, will | cargoes, therefore, cannot be made up from 
sometimes be depressed, discouraged. Then | the products which such a river brings to 
a single waa, if it be “fitly spoken,” will, | market. 
like a magician’s wand, work wonders—J| On the other hand, a river that runs north 
The child has his troubles, as well as the | and south crosses parallels of latitude, chang- 
man, and they are as hard for him to bear, | ing its climate at every turn, and as the 
therefore he needs words of sympathy :;— | traveler descends it, he sees every day new 
for it is the wonderful virtue of sympathy | agricultural staples abounding. 
to lessen grief —and the troubled spiritsooth- | Such a river bears down to the sea a vi- 
ed, will rouse again its energies, and toil on | riety of productions, some one of which the 
as before.--Ladies’ Keepsake, different nations of the earth are sure to 
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want, and for which each one will send to 


the market at its mouth, or the port whence 
they are distributed over the world. The 
assortments of merchandise afforded by such 
ariver are the life of commerce. They give 
it energy, activity and scope. Such a river 
is the Mississippi, and the Mississippi is the 
oaly such river in the world. —Selected. 





ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 


Miss Mrrrorp, in her pleasant Reminis- 
cences of a Literary Life, gives the following 
sketch of this charming poetess : 

“My first acquaintance with Elizabeth 
Barrett, commenced about fifteen years ago. 
She was certainly one of the most interest- 
ing persons that I had ever seen. Every 
body who then saw her said the same ; so 
that it is not merely the impression of my 
partiality or my enthusiasm. Of a slight, 
delicate figure, with a shower of dark curls 
falling on either side of a most expressive 
face, large, tender eyes, richly fringed by 
dark eyelashes, a smile like a sunbeam, and 
such a look of youthfulness that I had some 
difficulty in persuading a friend, in whose 
carriage we went together to Chiswick, that 
the translatress of the ‘Prometheus’ of Ais- 
chylus,the authoress of ‘Essay on Mind,’ was 
old enough to be introduced into company, 
in technical language, ‘was out.’ Through 
the kindness of another invaluable friend, to 
whom I owe many obligations, but none 0 
great as this, I saw much of her during my 
stay in town. We met so constantly and so 
familiarly, in spite of the difference of age, 
intimacy ripened into friendship, and after 
my return into the country, we correspond- 
ed freely and frequently, her letters being 
just what letters ought to be—her own talk 
| put upon paper. 

“The next year was a painful one to her- 
self and to all who loved her. She broke a 
blood-vessel upon the lungs, which did not 
heal. If there had been consumption in 
the family, that disease would have inter- 
vened. There were no seeds of the fatal 





English malady in her constitution, and she 
escaped. Still, however, the vessel did not 
heal, and after attending her fora twelve- 
month at her father’s house in Wimpole 
street, Dr. Chambers, on the approach of 
winter, ordered her to a milder climate— 
Her eldest brother, a brother in heart and 
talent worthy of such a sister, together with 
other devoted relatives, accompanied her to 
Torquay, and there occurred the fatal event, 
which saddened her bloom of youth, aud 
gave a deeper hue of thought and feeling, 
especially of devotional feeling, to her poe- 
try. Ihave so often been asked what could 
be the shadow that had passed over that 
young heart,that, now that time has softened 
the first agony, it seems to me right that the 
world should hear the story of an accident 
in which there was much sorrow, but no 


blame. 

“ Nearly a twelvemonth had passed, and 
the invalid, still attended by her affection- 
ate companions, had derived much benefit 
trom the mild sea-breezes of Devonshire.— 
One fine summer morning, her favorite 
brother, together with other fine young men, 
his friends, embarked on board a small sail- 
ing vessel for a trip of a few hours. Excel- 
lent sailors all, and familiar with the coast, 
they sent back the boatmen, and undertook 
themselves the management of the little 
craft. Danger was not dreamt of by any one; 
after the catastrophe, no one could divine 
the cause, but, in a few minutes after their 
embarkation, and in sight of their very win- 
dows, just as they were crossing the bar, the 
boat went down, and all who were in her 
perished. Even the bodies were never found. 
Iwas told by a party who were traveling 
that year in Devonshire and Cornwall, that 
it was most affecting to see on the corner 
houses of every village street, on every 
church door, and almost on every cliff for 
miles and miles along the coast, handbills, 
offering large rewards for linen cast ashore 
and marked with the initials of the beloved 
dead ; for it so chanced that all the three 
were of the dearest and the best ; one, I be- 


lieve, an only son, the other the son. of a 
widow. 
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“This tragedy nearly killed Elizabeth 
Barrett. She was utterly prostrated by the 
horror and the grief, and by a natural, but a 
most unjust feeling that she had been, in 
some sort, the cause of this great misery. It 
was not until the following year that she 
could be removed, in an invalid carriage,and 
by journeys of twenty miles a day, to her 
afflicted family and her London home. The 
house that she occupied at Torquay, had 
been chosen as one of the most sheltered in 
the place. It stood at the bottom of the 
cliffs, almost close to the sea ; and she told 
me herself,that during that whole winter,the 
sound of the waves rang in her ears like the 
moans of the dying. Still she clung to lit- 
erature and to Greek; in all probability she 
would have died without that wholesome 
diversion of her thoughts, Her medical at- 
tendant did not always understand this. To 
prevent the remonstrances of her friendly 
physician, Dr. Barry, she caused a small edi- 
tion of Plato to be so bound as to resemble 
a novel. He did not know, skilful and kind 
though he were, that to her, such books 
were not an arduous and painful study, but 
a consolation and a delight. Returned to 
London, she began the life which she con- 
tinued for so many years, confined to one 
large and commodious, but darkened cham- 
ber, admitting only her own affectionate 
family and a few devoted friends—(I myself 
have often joyfully wavelled five-and-forty 
miles to see her, and returned the same 
evening without entering another house)— 
reading almost every book worth reading in 
almost every language, and giving herself, 
heart and soul, to that poetry of which she 
seemed born to be the priestess. Gradually 
her health improved. About four years 
ago she married Mr. Browning, and imme- 
diately accompanied him to Pisa. They 
then settled at Florence ; and this summer I 
have had the exquisite pleasure of seeing her 
once more in London, with a lovely boy at 
her knee, almost as well as ever, and telling 
tales of Italian rambles, of losing herself in 
chestnut forests, and scrambling on mule- 
back up the sources of extinct voleanoes.— 





a he ee, 
May heaven continue to her such health ap¢ 
such happiness !”—Jnternational, ; 





WILLIAM VINCENT WALLAcr 


Tuts remarkable man is occupying s0 jars. 
a share of public attention at the presen; 
time, that partly from a desire to keen yg, 
with the times, and mostly to gratify ox: 
admiration of his genius, we feel constraiy. 
ed to say a few words about him. 

It is difficult to state when Art begins jy 
one whom God has gifted with genius : js 
principles unrecognized, are present whe, 
consciousness begins to dawn upon the iy. 
fant mind, and everything within and with. 
out tends at first indirectly to develope tix 
innate susceptibility to impressions of th¢ 
beautiful, from which all true music springs 
It is certain that where such genius exists 
its very earliest years are susceptible to the 
most rapturous sensations from musical 
sounds. It may be that the gifted ove 
unable to combine the musical ideas i 
dwells so dotingly upon; it may be als, 
that it cannot analyze the emotions tha 
shake the young heart with a fullness of de- 
light ; but the soul recognizes the harmony 
which is a principle of its existence—an es 
sence of its being, and the mystic spring 
unsealed from whence in after years sll! 
flow the streams of melody that will immer- 
talize a name, and make poster.ty its debtor. 


We will leave some minute historian w 
decide at what period Winuiam Viscext 
Wattace first recognized the presence of 
strong musical influence ; we shall cousidet 
ourselves sufficiently minute in our narm- 
tion, if we commence with the commence 
ment of his public career. Very few have 
achieved so responsible a post, at so early 
period of life. But Wallace, independent o/ 
his fine genius, had many early advantages 
His father was the master of a military band 
and an excellent practical musician, playin 
nearly every instrument in the orchestri— 
Young Wallace displayed a wonderful apt 
tude to excel his father in all these acovit- 
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plishments, aud at the age of fifteen could 
handle with considerable mastery nearly 
every instrument, and could play with ex- 
traordinary excellence, the piano-forte, the 
violin, the clarionette, and the guitar. Nor 
was this a display of mere mechanical fa- 
cility; his great store of mechanical power 
was practically applied, for he had written 
over two hundred compositions, fantasies, 
mareckes, &e., for military bands, before the 
period at which we have commenced his 
history. So Wallace at fifteen, though a 
young leader, was an old musician. His 
position in Dublin, brought him in contact 
with all the musical celebrities of that day, 
aud we have no doubt that his musical pur- 
poses were much strengthened by the kind 
encouragement and judicious commendation 
of Paganini, Catalini, and others. 


For three years he occupied a high musi- 
cal position in Dublin, and had the honor of 
directing the first performance of Beetho- 
ven’s “Mount of Olives,” in Ireland, At 
the age of eighteen his strength seemed to 
sink under the pressure of his many studies 
and pressing engagements, A long sea voy- 
age was recommended for the establishment 
of his health ; so he packed up his fiddle, 
what else we do not know, and sailed for 
Sidney, far away in the South Seas. Fora 
long period after his arrival in Sidney, he 
led an active life; his fiddle remained un- 
packed, and he literally plunged into the 
bush. But for one characteristic circum- 
stance the world might never have known 
Wallace, the composer ; and he might now 
becounting his sheep and telling the hoards 
of wealth they produce—or perhaps digging 
up heaps of gold at Bathurst. 

During one of his brief visits to the town 
of Sidney, he was invited by some friends 
to attend a musical party. He went, little 
dreaming how that evening was to influence 
his destiny for ever,and to add another name 
to the bright list of musical celebrities— 
When he entered the room, he saw four gen- 
tlemen seated round a table, working away, 
with greater will than power, at a duetto of 
Mozart. All the music slumbering at his 





heart seemed to spring at once into vivid 
life, and he became possessed with the great 
rousical desire. Much to the surprise of his 
host, he played first fiddle to the next quar- 
tette, and so they played on till morning.— 
The fame of his playing spread through the 
town like wildfire, and reached the ears of 
the Governor, Sir John Burke, who persua- 
ded Wallace to give a concert. After much 
persuasion, he consented. His success was 
great, and Sir John Burke, asa mark of his 
delight, sent him two hundred sheep, which 
was in that country a princely gift. 

After giving several concerts, a restless de- 
sire to travel seized upon him, and to use a 
nautical phrase,he became a “ roving blade,” 
he wandered,he and his fiddle,inio “ strange 
countries.’ First he visited Van Dieman’s, 
then New Zealand, from whence he went on 
a whaling voyage in the South Seas. In 
New Zealand he met with many hairbreadth 
escapes, which we have not space to enu- 
merate. From New Zealand he journeyed 
to the East Indies. With that unconscious- 
ness, or recklessness of danger which was 
his characteristic in those days, he penetra- 
ted far into the interior, and encountered 
“incidents” of travel from which nothing 
but a remarkable coolness and presence of 
mind could have delivered him. After see- 
ing all he deemed worthy, tiger hunting in- 
cluded, he longed for change of scene, and 
so started frofa Madras, after half a day’s 
thought, for Valparaiso, in South America — 
From Santiago, he crossed the majestic Cor- 
dilleras of the Andes,to Buenos Ayres,where 
his stay, however, on account of the block- 
ade, was but brief. He returned to Santia- 
go, where he displayed a remarkable evi- 
dence of his enthusiasm for Art. He had 
given a pledge to play at a concert, on a 
certain day, in Valparaiso, for the benefit of 
a charity ; but some circumstauces drove the 
promise from his memory. Being reminded 
by a friend of the fact, when it was appa- 
rently impossible for him to reach Valparai- 
so in time, Wallace resolved to ride on horse- 
back the whole distance, one hundred and 
twenty-five miles, to keep faith; and he 
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performed this equestrian feat with thirteen 
horses, in less than eleven hours, and was in 
time for the concert. From Chili he went to 
Peru, and gave a concert at Lima, which 
produced the large sum of $5,000. 

He then visited the West Indies; from 
thence to Vera Cruz, Tampico, and the City 
of Mexico. His success in these cities was 
great, and there can be but little doubt that 
he realized a vast amount of money. In New 
Orleans his triumph was more gratifying 
than any triumph he had yet achieved, for it 
was wrung from a highly critical and most 
exacting audience. So great was the enthu- 
siasm his performance excited, that the mu- 
sicians in the orchestra forgot to play, and 
laid down their instruments to join in the 
tumult of applause. From New Orleans he 
journeyed through the States, and his con- 
certs were literally a succession of triumphs. 


We remember as well as though it were 
but yesterday, and it is now nearly eight 
years ago, being one of a party invited to 
Col. James L. Hewitt’s rooms, over his mu- 
sic store, now Wm. Hall & Son’s, to meet a 
new musical wonder from the South. We 
were introduced to a tall, slim, and gentle- 
manly man, carefully and elegantly dressed. 
There was high intelligence in his face, but 
it seemed to lack fire; there was a languor 
in his air, which made us think that the lux- 
urious indolence of the South had become,as 
it were, a part of his natura. He seemed 
half-a-dreaming, and the wild romance of 
his life, which spread abroad, linked half-a- 
dozen heart-rending love tales with the name 
of our melancholy musician. He played the 
piano—his famous Cracovienne was the first 
piece, and it was generally acknowledged 
that he was the greatest pianist that had then 
visited America, But when he took his vi- 
alin in hand, and exhibited such extraordi- 
pary mastery over the instrument, and such 
impassioned sentiment, we were, one and 
all, carried away with mingled feelings of 
astonishment and delight. His success in 
this country, which followed this well-re- 
membered evening, is familiar to all, and 
we need not reiterate it. He was looked 





upon by all as a gifted, wonderful, and - 
centric genius, and asa musician of high at. 
tainments. His compositions for the instry- 
ments upon which he played, were acknoy). 
edged as full of originality and power. but 
no one, we are very sure, ever dreamed {)g; 
William Vincent Wallace would, in a jy 
years, take his stand among the greatest 
mental musicians of his age ; that he Would 
quench the inspirations of the great exe. 
tant,and stand forth as a creator of enduriyy 
works ; that he would rise from the eh» oe 
lis of a player, to the full-grown stature of 
musician—a creator—a composer! By; 
Wallace had dreamed his dream, and wey 
to London, full of high aspirations, and pre: 
pared to work in that great mill, where ther 
were many workers, and some of whom had 
won the world’s good favor. It was a bol; 
push for fortune, for though his name yx 
well known, there were many who had il 
start of him by many years, and there was 
no place for him. He had to make a place 
for himself. And so he went to work. As 
a pianist, he took a position at once; bu 
there were many good pianists, some of 
them the rage, and piano compositions wer 


') a drug in the market. We have often hear 


Wallace tell how, on his first arrival in Lov- 
don, he left some of his piano composition 
with C., the publisher of Bond street, and 
how, on his second visit, they were politely 
handed back to him ; how he, on his retun 
home, somewhat discomfited, but with a 
inward consciousness of future greatness 
marked on the margin of said pieces—“re 
fused by C., on such a date ;”” and how, alte 
the triumphant success of Maritana,he caue 
to his lodgings, and gave him twenty gi- 
neas for one of the very pieces he had tor 
merly refused, even as a gift ; and how they 
had a hearty laugh at the turn of fortune’ 
wheel.— Musical World. 





No man is so truly gaeat, whatever othe 
titles te eminence he may have, as when, 
teer taking an errroneous step, he rew!''# 
to “tread that step baekwaids.”’ 
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THE PLACE OF PRAYER. 


BY M. A. RICE. 


tnloose thy sandals and approach with awe, 
Where'er a sout hath near communion held 

With ite Creator, for ‘tis holy ground. 

it may be ‘mid the lofty sculptured pile, 

Beneath the arched and vaulted roof, where light 
Through stained and storied window softly gleams— 
When organ tones in deep voluptuous swell, 

Give prelude sweet to heaven's eternal song, 
When earth's vain votaties for 4 moment hang 
Upon the lips of eloquence, then turn 

All undivorced from folly, may be there, 

Some trembling listener in his inmost soul 

Cries, “ od be merciful to me a sinner.” 

No outward form can answer the demand 

Of his stern conscience, but his spirit-cry 

Hath pierced the heavens, and so within his heart 
Life's waters flow and sweet celestial light 

Shines in its sacred chamber 4s he looks 

Through shadows to their substance. 

It may be in some lonely forest glade, 

A form is bowed to importune with Heaven. 

The tall trees rise majesticly around, 

Half hiding the blue heaven's andthe soft stars, 
All, all is silent and the trembling leaves 

Scarce rustle to the passing evening wind, 

Here pause and wonder for this nameless one, 
Hath golden tribute for the king of kings, 

And holds high audience with the deity. 

He wrestles like a Jacob and beho «i! 

A ladder is let down from heaven whereon 
Angelic forms descend. Peace like a river 

Flows to his comfort, while his strengthened faith, 
Beholds the rest he soon,so soon shall enter. 
Tread lightly in the still and solemn chamber, 
Wherein a christian dieth, here’s the consummation 
Of ali hope, of every fervent prayer 

His soul hath whispered. May be poverty 

Stalks grimly there and that wan pallid one 

Rests no: on down’y pillow, few on earth 

May minister to his distress, nay call 

It not distress for as the prophet saw 

Rou id the beleaguered city, chariots, 

And men of war for its complete defence 

So now while from his lips the low faint whisper, 
In fainter echo softly dies away. 

The gloomy mists of time clear up apace, 

And forms most glorious, scenes all beatific 

Burst on his raptured vision. 


Who is there 
On all this earth so rich as not to crave 
Some gem from Heaven, or who too poor 
To seek unfailing treasure? Go wreath thy brow 
With Amaranthine flowers, which time nor change 
Can ever wither, nor the grave divest 





Of, their celestial bloom. Is there no tree 

Ta all the grove, to which thou may’'st retire 
From this ensnaring world, no quiet room, 
Where vanity shut out, thou may'st commend 
Thee to thy Maker! Allthe wise, the good, 
Who ever lived, have soucit the boon. 


Oh! is there a valley, 
Or any mountain top, or a lone cottage, 
Or prison-house which hath not sometime echoed 
The humble heartfelt prayer! Nay every breeze, 
That plays among the flowers hath borne the breath 
Of faith to the Eternal. 


® Every voice 

Of earth-born melody will soon be hushed, 
The magic word of love, the silvery tone, 
Of gentle friendship, but the earnest prayer 
Of thy poor soul for holiness and peace 
Is heard in heaven and untorgotten there, 
Will meet thee, to thy joy with its award, 
When all the lov'ly things of passing time, 
And every form of beauty shall lie hidden 
"Neath dark oblivion’s wave. 

Granp Biayo, February 185%. 





A GLANCE AT IRISH HISTORY. 


HENRY M. FIELD. 


The Irish Confederates and Rebellion. 


The Irish claim to be a very ancient peo- 
ple. How long the island lay uninhabited— 
at what time man first set foot upen its 
silent shores—are matters of conjecture — 
Probably the same Celtic wave, which, at a 
remote period of time, swept across Europe, 
and inundated Britain, reached Ireland— 
But these aborigines of the island were 
half-naked savages, with long hair and fe- 
rocious aspect, and belted with skins. They 
lived in rude huts, and subsisted on acorns, 
or by hunting and fishing. Society was in 
its rudest state. Divided into clans, they 
acknowledged the sovereignty of petty 
chiefs. Their religion, like that of the an- 
cient Britons, was that of the Druids. 

But the Irish historians are fond of tracing 
their origin to a more civilized people. The 
Phenicians, the maritimte adventurers of an- 
tiquity—so run their ancient chronicles— 
sailing westward, founded Carthage, and 
planted other colonies along the coast of 
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Africa and in Spain, and from thence cross- 
ed to Ireland, the outer limit of the then 
known world. Traces of this Asiatic origin 
yet remain in the land. The round towers, 
which still stand like solitary columns in her 
ener were erected at aperiod beyond the 
reach of history,and are believed to have 
been reared for the worship of the sun.— 
The feastings and cries of the peasantry at 
fanerals—the Irish wakes—-is a custom 
which carries us back directly to the East. 

Even thus early, portions of the country 
were inhabited by a powerful race. The 
Irish trace far back into this period the line 
of their kings. “Remember,” says Ossian, 
“the kings of Erin; the stately forms of old. 
Let not the fallen be forgot, they were 
mighty in the field.’ 


But the island was but partially reclaimed 
by these bands of adventurers. The country 
itself was still a wilderness, a wild waste of 
lakes and mountains, of bogs and moors.— 
The aboriginal savages still roamed through 
interminable forests. Bears had their dens 
in rocky caverns. The wolfcame down tu 
drink of her mountain lakes, and the deer 
slept in his covert unscared by the cry of 
the hunter. Wild fowl haunted her inland 
waters, and the eagle sailed along her north- 
ern rocky shores, The island lay in the 
solitude of nature. 

At length came Ohristianity, the true 
civilizer of nations. A holy man landed on 
the shores of Ireland. The life of St. Pat- 
rick is enveloped in some degree of obscuri- 
ty, and perhaps looms up large in the twi- 
light of tradition. Still there seems no rea- 
son to doubt that there was such a man, 
who came over the sea in the fifth century, 
and devoted himself to the conversion of the 
poor islanders, He gathered them in the 
open fields or under the shade of an aged 
oak, at the sound of a drum,* and preached 
to them the gospel. The savages sat at his 
feet in mute wonder as he related the story 
of the cross, They werewon by his mildness, 
and awed by the sanctity of his life. And 


* Neander’s History of the Church. 





chiefs and vassals together embraced the 
new religion. 

Then rose churches and abbeys in many 
a sequestered valley of Ireland. They wera 
the hill-sides pressed by pious feet, Tho 
convent bell rang across the vale. © Monas. 
teries crowned many a hill, which were tho 

reposituries at once of learning and of Chris. 
tianity. From the sixth to the eighth coy. 
tury, Ireland was coufessedly in adyaneo of 
England in civilization and in piety.— 
Hithercame the great Alfred to obtain. that 
learning which his own kingdom could yo; 
afford. Irish missionaries propagated the 
gospel in the surrounding nations. To Lye. 
land the Anglo-Saxon king Oswald applic 
for learned men to teach his people Chris. 
tianity. An Irish monk, Columba, founded 
the monastery in the sacred island of Jona, 
“which was once the luminary of the Cale 
donia regions, whence savage clans and roy- 
ing barbarians derived the benefits of know). 
edge and the blessings of religion.””* 

The Irish chieftains derived wealth and 
power from the civilization of their people, 
and began to assume a rude, barbaric splen- 
dor. Lofty castles rose in which the bards 
of Erin, like those of Wales, sung of the 
deeds of their ancestors, and the harp was 
heard in the halls of Tara. 

The Irish stil] linger with fondness on the 
traditions of ancient days. It is natural for 
animaginative and high-spirited peopl— 
crushed by superior power—to try to forget 
their present wretchedness in the recollection 
of ancient glory. The Greek and the Ital- 
ian, fallen, have never forgotten their former 
name, In twenty centuries the intense life 
of the ancient races has not become extinct 
“Still in their ashes live their wonted fires.” 
So the traditional glories of Ireland give 4 
charm to her hills and valleys. The songs 
of her ancient bards linger on the air, fainter 
and fainter, yet still more sweet, like the 
sound of bells dying away in the distanee.t 


* Johnson's Tour to the Hebrides. 


+ Whoever is curious in such matters will find 
‘the subject of Irish —p pa treated at great 
length in Moore's History of 
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"The pressure of Asiatic nations upon the 
iz. of Eastern and Northern Europe, pre- 
cipitated the barbarians of Scandinavia upon 
the Roman Empire, The same vast migra- 
tion of nations forced some of the Germanic 
tribes to the West. The Saxons landed in 
England, but seem not to have invaded Tre- 
land, Not so easily did she escape the visit 
of “the rugged Dane.” Sheltered behind 
England and Scotland, she felt not the first 
shock of invasion. But the bold » ape 
tle the Orkneys, and turn 
phy a south. They sailed by the 
stormy Hebrides, and found a larger and 
more beautiful island. These intrepid navi- 
gators have left their footprints along the 
cael. Dublin is a Danish city. They re- 
tained their power in Ireland for two bun- 
dred years. 

Scarcely were the Danes expelled before 
another invader came, whose hand is still 
upon the land, In 1170 the Ariglo-Norman 
tirst set foot upon these shores. 

It isa curious fact that the invasion of 
Ireland was undertaken by the English to 
extend the authority of the Pope. 

The primitivechurches of Ireland were re- 
markably pure. Remote from the centre of 
Catholic Christendom, they were little affec- 
ted by the corruptions of the Church. of 
Rome. They cared little for festivals and 
splendid ceremonies, “only preaching,” 
says the venerable Bede, “such works of 
charity and piety as they could learn from 
the prophetical, evangelical and apostolical 
writings.’ They acknowledged no allegi- 
ance to the Pope, Indeed their churches 
could hardly be called Episcopal, for though 
they had bishops their clergy were all equal 
There was a bishop to every parish. But he 
assumed no lordly prerogatives nor splendor. 
He was poor like the people whom he in- 
instructed. This fact may conciliate the re- 
gards of Protestants towards that unhappy 
country. 

In1154, the same year that Henry II. 
ascendec the throne of England, Nicholas 


Breakspear, the only Englishman that ever 





filled the Papal chair, hecame Pope under 
the titleof Adrian IV. Eager to exten! his 
sway overall the British Islands, he issued a 
commission to Henry II. giving him author- 
ity to subdue Ireland to the Cathulic faith. 
He was to pay to the Pope the tribute of 
a penny for each house, and on this sole con- 
dition was at liberty to establish himself as 
monarch of that country. 

This fact Catholic and Protestant histo- 
rians have combined to suppress, though for 
very different reasons, The Catholics did 
not like to admit that they had been betray- 
ed by their Holy Father, nor the Protestants 
of England that to the gift of their great 
enemy they owed their only title to Ireland. 
True, several years after the Pope’s commis- 
sion, the English were invited over, as the 
Saxons had been invited into England, to 
aid in settling a civil dispute, which gave an- 
other pretext for invasion. But they brought 
the commission ofthe Pope as their title to 
the land. The army under Strongbow, 
which landed in the south of Ireland, was a 
band of crusaders, marching under the ban- 
ner of religion. So that, when English 
Protestants lament the obstinate adherence 
of the Irish to the Church of Rome, they 
may thank themselves for teaching them the 
lesson which they have learned so well. 


Why the Irish hate the Erglish—Ireland a 
Conquered Country—No Fusion of Race. 
It iseasy to understand the bitterness 

which exists between the Irish and the Eng- 
lith. Irelandis a conquered country. To 
reconcile a nation to new masters several 
generations must elapse. The wounded 
pride of a vanquished race can be healed 
only by time, and the most conciliating 
policy. 

But this fact alone does not explain the 
Jong-continued animosity. If Ireland was 
a conquered country, so was Scotland; so 
was Wales;so was England herself. But in 
all these instances there wasa gradual fue 
sion of races. The victorious invaders 
gradually melted down into the mass of the 
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nation. Thus the fgir-haired daughters of | two races as utterly apart, and as dead): 
the Saxons won the hearts of their Norman | hostile, as the Spaniard and the Moor, Had 


lords; und woman’s charms effected what 
could not have been effected by centuries of 
wars, Thus in all the invasionsof England 
Ancient Britons, Saxons, Danes, and Nor- 
mans, ran together, and have made that 
composite race, which is now the noblest in| 
the world. 





the same barbarous laws been passe j, 
Wales and Scotland, to render impossible , 
mixture of the subjugated people with thei 
masters, the English would have bee, a 
cordially detested in those countries to this 
day as they arein Ireland. It was the inte. 

est of England to make the hereditary dj. 


In Scotland and Wales the English at visions in her mixed people disappear a 
first encountered the same hostility as in ‘fast as possible, and to fuse the whole pop. 
Ireland. Forhundreds of years the name ulation of the British Islands into one patio, 
of the Saxon was as bitterly hated among But these laws rendered the line of division 
the Highlands, and the Welsh mountains, as indelible. They branded the greater part / 
across the channel. But these were parts, the nation as a subjugated people, and com. 
of one island, and the waves of population pelled the English to stand always in the 
gradually flowed together. Ireland was a attitude of invaders, clad in mail, and wit) 
distinct country, and could be Anglicized | arms i in their hands. The Irish remained, 
more slowly. Of a proud race,and inflamed | | distinct people, almost as much as the Jews 
with ideas of the ancient glory of his coun- | |and with the hereditary sense of injustic 


try, the Celt stood apart from his foreign 
masters. But time heals all wounds. The 


blood shed in battle sinks into the earth; the! 


grass grows green over the slain; and ancient | 
feuds and wars at least die out from the. 
memory of men. Here time would have 
brought oblivion and reconciliation, 1f con- 
tinued oppression and cruelty had not kept 
the wounds fresh and bleeding. The most 
woful blunder ever committed in the long 
mis-government of Ireland, was the laws 
early passed prohibiting marriages between 
the English and native Irish,—even making 
it an act of high treason, This rendered the 
evil incurable. The two races, naturally 
jealous of each other, were thus forced asun- 
der. The nation was divided into a domi- 
nant anda servile class; between whom 
there must be forever jealousy, hatred, and 
often civil war. 

Had the Normans, at the period of their 
conquest, prohibited marriages with the 
Saxons, the same bitterness would have 
been entailed upon England. The two 
races would never have coalesced. The ani- 
mosity of-slaves to their masters would have 
descended from generation to generation. — 
The history of England would have been 
little more than a succession of wars between | 





which marks that stricken race. The Eng 
lish contintied aliens in the land, aliens br 
blood, by language, and by religion. Thos 
| the two races remained apart, the one t 
cherish an inextinguishable sense of wrong, 
and hatred of their oppressors, and the othe: 
a bitterness against the poor people whow 
spirit of resistance they could not break. 

In Scotland great social inequalities exx 
ted, but the organization of the Highlani 
clans gave the serf an interest in the favo: 
of hislord. The clansman felt a pride 
the success of his chieftain. He followed 
him to the war and to the chase, and in re- 
turn received his powerful protection. Some- 
times he shared his hospitality. The bag- 
pipe was heard in the castle grounds, an/ 
rude Highlanders in their tartans danced on 
the green sward, and then ate and drank at 
their chief’s expense. These friendly cus- 
toms, which were reronants of feudal time 
softened the rigor of the peasant’s lot, ax 
made the relation between him and his sv: 
perior one of affection. 

But in Ireland the lord and the peasant 
were of different races, and had no feeling 
in common, The landlord did not deign » 
| speak to the laborer. The peas! 
did not dare to address h’s master. They 
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remained sullenly apart, the one in his place 
the other in his hovel. As there was no 
duty of protection on the one side, there 
was no gratitude or allegtance on the other. 
Such persevering misgevernment arose In 
part from ignorance of the Irish character. 


Forsix hundred years the English have 
been masters of Ireland, and yet they have 
pot understood the people of that country. 
The intense self-consciousness, the indomi- 
table pride and will of an Englishman, pre- 
veut him from entering into the feelings of 
one differently constituted from himself— 
They have rega rded the natives of Ireland as 
a turbulent, half-barbarous people, that 
must beawed by harsh government. A 
more ignorant and suicidal policy could 
not be devised. A Frenchman is not more 
unlike an Anglo-Saxon than is an Irishman, 
Like the Highlanders, and all Celtic nations, 
the Irish are a chivalrous, proud, and high- 
spirited people. They can not be cowed by 
severity. Oppression but exasperates them 
and renders them more ungovernable. They 
cannot betamed. On the other hand, they 
have warin hearts, and might easily be cun- 
ciliated by kindness. If the English could 
stoop to conciliation, they would not find a 
more grateful and loyal people in all their 


dominions, 





For the Miscellany. 
INFLUENCE. 


BY W. Fox, 

Every human being, from the most exal- 
ted to the meanest, furms a center of con- 
stantly radiating streams of influence. When 
Wwecome to examine the constitution of 
tociety, we find ourselves surrounded by an 
atmosphere of influences, as powerful as 
they are indestructible, and es necessary to 
our existence as the breath we breathe. 

It is well worthy of cousideration to re- 
fleet, that every word uttered however in- 
Sgnificant, and to whatever end; every 
action manifested with either good or bad 

Vol. 6, No. 4—12 





intentions; nay, our very thoughts cannot 
exist without exerting their influence. We 
must perceive also the great necessity of our 
being more watchful and circumspect, than 
we now generally are. But it is a lamenta- 
bie fact, and one which we may well de- 
plore, that what is most necessary for us to 
do, we are most inclined to leave undone— 
Thisis particularly the case with our influ- 
ence. We know that we possess it; that 
that which emanates from us cannot termi- 
nate with us; that from the first dawn of 
life we form a centre of constantly radiating 
streams; and that every action we manifest, 
and every word we utter, projects an influ- 
ence and acquires a history, and yet the con- 
sequences seem to be so little regarded, that 
it is almost a question whether we duly ap- 
preciate their importance or no. 

From the first moments of our active ex- 
istence we become entangled with the limit- 
less and almost invisible electricity of the 
ceaseless powers of influence; not a particle 
of which is ever lost, but is always in oper- 
ation somewhere; and isalso iu constant 
vigorous action and reaction. Like the 
fluwings of the tide upon the sea shore, 
which only subside in the morning to return 
with the same freshness towards evening. 

Influence isa power which eperates invol- 
untarily, fer although we may choose what 
we will do,in any given case, yet having 
done it, we cannot choose what influence it 
shall have; and an action never terminates 
upon the actor. In short the powers of in- 
fluence are so immense that it is impossible 
to assign limits toit with any thing like 
eertainty. To say the least it so blends and 
binds the whole human race, that invisible 
as it may seem, it is nevertheless the might- 
iest element of society. And it is to be 
transmitted in silent, yet certain effect, even 
to the end of social existence. 

Nasunoran Lakes, Wis., March 8th, °52. 





Exrav Bornrirt, at the present time, is 
very much engaged in England, in the 
prosecution of a scheme for ocean penny 


postage, 
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For the Miscellany. 


THE SECRET OF LITERARY 
SUCCESS. 


ae 


BY JAMES O. WHITTEMORE. 


Waar is it? We do not profess to have 
discovered it geod reader. We have not 
been so fortunate in cabalistic study as to 
hit upon the “open Sesame,” at whose mag- 
ie sound the barred door swings open and 
discloses the hidden treasure. But we crave 
your patience to follow us in a few thoughts 
upon this subject. 

If the means hy which great writers have 
attained excellence and consequent emi- 
nence are no secret, it would be well for us 
to know them, so that those who are ambi- 
tious for similar attainments may profit by 
the means, provided always, that they are of 
a nature to be within the reach of every 


one. If the secret is indeed a secret, it will 


do no harm to dig about a little 1n search of 
it. Wemay chance to strike upon thesolid 


gold. If, afier having followed usa while, 
you begin to think we are leading you into 
“poor diggings,’ you are e’en at liberty to 
quit us aud pursue a train of reflection of 
yeur own choosing. You may then be the 
happy discoverer of what we are not. 

But we imagine that there is no secret 
about the matter. We believe that the means 
of literary success, as well as the success in 
all other things, are these three—aptitade, 
energy, and perseverance. A three-fold 
cord that cannot lightly be broken. A natur- 
al aptitude for any singular pursuit or avo- 
cation, always accompanied by a natural 
prediliction for that pursuit—an energy in 
surmounting obstacles, that nothing can in- 
timidate—and an untiring perseverance, that 
never ¢loses its sleepless eye, or turns its 
gaze from the object of its life’s labor— 
These three are great—they have accom- 
plished every noble work which has ever 
blessed ile world—but the greatest of these 
is, energy. In the words of Gethe, “The 
longer I live, the more certain I am that the 
great difference between men, the great and 
significant, is energy—invincible determina- 





tion—an honest purpose once fixed, and then 
victory. That quality will do anything thay 
can be done in the world; and no talents 
no circumstances, no opportunity, will make 
a two-legged creature a man without it” 

The popular mind, which is apt to be jp. 
accurate, and is but little given to making 
nice distinctions, has given too great eel. 
nence in all times to the first of the thre, 
requisites we have mentioned above. The 
popular fiction has enshrined it under the 
name of Genius—has endowed it with quale 
ities and powers little less than immoytal— 
and has restricted its possession to a few cho. 
sen and “shining ones’? A_ natural fitnes 
and predilection for a particular walk of Jette 
has been metamorphosed in the popular my. 
thology, intoa sacred flame descending Sins 
on the heads of the favored sons of Apollo 
Now Iam willing to admit all that cay 
truthfully be said in favor of original diff. 
ences in intellectual capacity. I cannot shu 
my eyes to the light that blazes from the 
pinnacle where Shakspeare sits enthronsi 
None but the mentally blind, will deny that 
there is an indefinite range, both in intel- 
lectual capacity as regards the number and 
variety of ideas which different persons en 
appropriate, and an _ intellectual vitality 
which has reference to the intensity of the 
mind’s chemical action in the way of reflee- 
tion upon its ideas. There are some minds 
whose energy and vitality no guperincin- 
bent Etna of poverty, or ignorance, or 
neglect can repress; there are others to 
whoma grasshopper is a burden. Thereare 
some whose mind can,not merely “range from 
star to star,’”’ (for this though acommon, is 
by no means a convincing test of mental ca- 
pacity,) but who can embrace in their con- 
prehensive range a vast store of the mi 
nutie of Natural Science in its multifar- 
ous branches, and who can retain a score of 
languages, with each their many thousand 
artificial terms. There are others who, the 
names their mothers called them by, can 
scarce remember. Everywhere—it is u0- 
deniable—there are striking original differ 
ences in intellect. 
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“This is an almitted truth. But ah! how 
sadly has it been perverted. It has been 
made a basis upon which to build a doc- 
trive of fatalism and predestination in liter- 
ary matters which has done incalculable 
mischief. How many, because they imag- 
ine they have not been favored in the dis- 
tribution of intellectual gifts with the five 


or ten talents, bury the one they have in| 


of your mind to the free air of a noble and 
stirring ambition! Ambition, is there any- 
thing repellant in this word? Is there any- 
thing wrong in cherishing ambition? Let 
us see. True ambition is properly a desire 
for excellence. Thus considered it can nev- 
er be too assiduously cherished. False am- 
bition sets before itself some petty aim,as per- 
‘chance, the world’s applause and thus actu= 





useless inaction. Some have used this fact) 4104 i¢ begins to cultivate those showy surface 


of original intellectual differences as an ex- 
cuse for mental indolence, and if all who 
have perverted it wereof this class any fur- 
ther investigation of the matter would be! 
comparatively useless. For the habit of | 
mental indolence, once induced, is one of. 
the hardest to shake off, and whether it can 
find a good excuse or no it matters little — 
The literary idler is glad to have some de- 
cent apology to offer to the world for his 
meagre attainments and his obscure position. 
But if you deprive him of his false refage 
it wil not rouse him to action, You only 
degrade him in his own eyes and those of 
the public, and thus make him worse instead 
of better by destroying what little self- 
respect is left him. But there is another 
class who are no laggards, and who if they 
could once be assured that not genius alone 
but every human mind is a thing of heaven- 
ly birth—if they could but believe that 
great works are not written by inspiration— 
if they could be divested of a ridiculous 
reverence for a mysterious “divine afflatus,” 
the fiction of hot brained poets ; there is a 
class we say, who if once rid of these false 
prejudices, would be set free to run a noble 
race to distinction. We invite the attention 
of all such to this brief and imperfect inves- 
tigation of the subject. If we can canvince 
our readers that “the gods help those that 
help themselves”—if we can induce those 
who are pining for excellence in any depart- 
ment of letters or learning, no longer to 
waste the hours in fruitless wishing for the 
glorious gifts they so much covet, but go to 
work and wring them from the grasp of 
Fortane, our purpose will be accomplished. 


qualities which [most command, the popu- 
lar adiniration. False ambition is satisfied 
with appearing wire or witty, brave or gen- 
erous, because this is sufficient to accom- 
plish its end. It feels but little compune- 
tion if it is obliged to confess to its secret 
self that this outward seeming is all false 
and hollow. False ambition too, cultivates 
but half the man, developing only those 
faculties which are required for its immedi- 
ate purposes, and thus it distorts the intel- 
lectua] organism and renders perfection ana 
symmetry impossible. True ambition has 
for its one steady object, the most perfect 
cultivation and the highest developement of 
all the faculties. It seeks not that transitory 
fame which in life crowns it with laurel, and 
after death gains it admittance in popular 
fiction to the banquet of the gods; but it 
aspires after that intellectual eminence, and 
for that moral worth, which shall make it 
really fit for such lofty companionship. 

Fear not then to be ambitious! Crush 
not the risings of this “spirit of unrest.”— 
All the moral thunders which have been 
launched at ambition, by good men, have 
been pointed and hurled at a malignant 
shadow, whose other name is selfishness— 
And yet, I doubt not, there have been ear- 
nest souls who, dreading sin more than they 
feared obscurity, have sorrowfully condemn- 
ed themselves to a life of inaction, because 
they would not incur the guilt of ambition. 
To such, this gospel ought to come as a mes- 
senger of “good tidings” indeed, opening 
the prison doors and knocking the fetters 
from their shackled limba. “Be ye, there 
fore perfect, even as your Father in Heaven 





Arouse ye desponding! Open the doors 





8 perfect.” Perfect, not alone in the exer- 
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cise of charity, which had just been iacul- 
cated, but tcleioi—finished, complete, per- 
fect men, possessed of every excellence,— 
And what is to be our model of excellence? 
“Even as your Father in Heaven is perfect.” 
Gould there be a more uniimited range given 
to the exercise of the noble faculties with 
wihiich we are endowed, than this? Could 
ambition ask a greater license than is here 
granted ? 

“But,” says the troubled hero-worship- 
per, “allowing that ambition be right and 
ptaiseworthy, the question recurs— How can 
I succeed, who am not blest with the sacred 
fire of genius?” 

The sacred fire of genius, indeed! We 
deny its existence altogether. “Ah!’’ says 
one, “you deny the existence of this sacred 
fire, do you? That is because you have it 
not! It is only the blind who cannot see 
the light.” We answer—prove that you 
have it before you use this a8 an argument. 
Unless you prove this point the two edged 
sword will cut him who handles it as well 
as his opponent. We admit that there are 
some who, from the natural peculiarities of 
their mental constitution are betier fitted 
for certain tasks than others; but even the 
cannot accomplish anything worthy of fame 
without severe and unremitting labor.— 
“Nil sine labore”’ is a maxim which has the 
credit of centuries of experience. Nothing 
valuable has ever been added to the mass of 
human knowledge which has not been the 
result of patient and laborions toil. To 
whom have all the extravagant epithets 
lavished wpon genius, such as “afflatus”’ in- 
apiration,” “the divine gift of poesy” &c., 
been more profusely applied than to the 


“Blind old man of Scio’s rocky isle.” 


Who has been enshrined by Hero-worship- 
pers higher than he upon that inaccessible 
eminence where “inspired” pocts sit en- 
throned. Yet many learned men suppose 
it more than probable that he was but the 
iaweler whocollected and arranged in golden 
setting those scattered gems of tradition 
which through long generations of men had 
eeen slowly consolidating and crystalizing. 





But let us accept the more probable and 
certainly more generous opinion that 
Homer like Shakspeare was indebted to jis. 
story. Yes, let us give Homer all the praise 
of the Iliad. But now examine it carefully 
and you will discover quite as much interna 
evidence of severe and pains-taking labor as 
of “inspiration.” The fidelity of its Geog. 
raphy and Topography, as well as the mip. 
uteness and accuracy of its descriptions 9 
natural objects and above all its faithful de. 
lineations of the intricate and subtle phe. 
nomena of human character, are sufficient 
evidence that its author had studied wel] 
both nature aud the human mind. Many 
preparatory years must he have passed in 
wide extended and careful observation — 
Southey possessed an imagination perhaps 
more luxuriant, certainly more extrayagan 
than Homer. It is this greater quality of 
careful and laborious preparation and its 
consequent fidelity to truth which has per- 
haps more than any other ever contribu‘ed 
to place Homer so immeasurably above 
Southey in the judgment of critics. The 
energy and perseverance of the author of 
the Iliad must have -been of no common 
character. From isle to isle of the wide 
spread Egean he must have sailed in the 
track where later his fancy wafted the bark 
of the “crafty Ulysses.’ The weary feet 
of the wandering minstrel must have trod 
the streets of many an Asian city ere he 
could have acquired that accurate kuow!- 
edge of localities which has been the wonder 
and admiration of succeeding ages. both 
the Iliad and Odyssey are enduring mon 
ments to the laborious and __ persevering 
character of their writer; though it is the 
common fashion topervert these excellent 
examples, by ascribing what in them is ex- 
cellent toa sort of inspiration called the 
inspiration of genius in which the recipient 
is passive as the Pythoness. 


The same enduring qualities which we 
have just mentioned in Homer have ever 
been the ground- work of Shakspeare’s fame 
with his enlightened admirers. To have 
written as much, not to say as well, a 
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Shakspeae wrote implies an ardor and per- 
severance in literary pursuits and an amount 
of actual labor seldom found in the“Prophet- 
Bards” of modern days. At the same time 
his wonderful acquaintance with the secret 
springs and winding labyrinths of human 
character could have been obtained on/y by 
the most searching and unremitted observa- 
tion and the most intense reflection. It is 
impossible that Shakspeare could have been 
ought else than one of the most studious 
and profound thinkers that the world ever 
produced. It could not be otherwise. 


It isa divine law imposed upen humani- 
tyand upon nature that excellence shall 
ever be the product of persevering toil.— 
Nothing but Infinity can create by the mere 
“fat” of its will; and even the Infinite 
Being seems not to choose so to act in the 
present constitution of nature. Only by 
slow and laborious cultivation does the earth 
yield her rich treasures, and are the 
wild products of the forest transformed into 
the cultivated fruits of the garden. Slowly 
and with almostinfinite waste of human 
labor and life does cultivation bloom on the 
border of receding sterility. The grass that 
springs up in a day flourishes but fora day, 
while the oak which is the growth of years 
outlasts the century. It is so with the 
human mind. The trifling warbler of a 
summer lay flits but a day before the public 
eye while the majestic pile which a Milton 
uprears iu a lifetime stands a monument for 
succeeding ages. 

But some of our readers may think it in 
very bad taste at least, to degrade genius to 
the level of common sense and to make it 
amenable to a common Jaw of labor, 


“Genius” say they, “isa wayward thing— 
it spurns at slavirh toil, It isalaw to it- 
e:lf and it acknowledges no other.” In an- 
swer to such we cannot do better than to 
cite the words of Goethe once more—an au- 
thority which no Hero-worshiper dare gain- 
say atthe risk of his literary reputation — 


Hear this “acknowledged chief’? “The 
longer I live the more certain J am that the 
great difference between men, the great ard 








the significant—is energy. That quality 
will do any thing that can be done in the 
world.” 

In another memorable confession which I 
regret not having at hand this great port de- 
claves thatafter the most searching analyBiw 
of his mind he discovers in himself but the 
faintest trace of originality; he finds that he 
is little more than the resultant of external 
influences of his companions, of his: books, 
of all the labors of preceding ages. Such 
a confession is noble in ils simplicity and fs 
bears with it the conviction of truth. Such 
a confession exalts him who makes it. Is 
it not a nobler thing to be the matured pro- 
duct of the world’s enlarged and combined 
experience than the upstart ofan hour. Such 
testimony as the above ought to weigh con- 
vincingly upon the minds of those who are 
debating whether they shall arouse to the 
undertaking of great and noble ends, and 
who are deterred by the shadow of genius— 
a fearful spectre in the way. 

But behold another example taken from a 
very different walk of poetry. If ever 
mortal enjoyed the popular reputation of an 
easy access to the Castalian fount that per 
son was “Tom Moore” as every body likes 
to callhim. It is trne that many of bis 
juvenile versifications were thrown off with 
great facility and they are now generally 
acknowledged to be about as worthless as 
they were facile. Mooie himself, in later 
life, regretted perhaps more than any one 
else has ever done, their publication. 


His Irish Melodies which will be immo» 
tal, were but the expression of the feeling 
which swelled in every bosom, They were 
written in sympathy with the popular pa- 
triotism of the masses. They arose froma 
long acquaintance and deep familiarity with 
the wrongs, with the passions, and with the 
hopes of an oppressed Nation of Poeta— 
Other men doubtless felt more deeply and 
mourned more passionately over the calami- 
ties of Ireland. Moore’s alone was the gift 
of Poesy—that easy flow of cumbers which 
like amber caught the passion of the day 
and enshrined it forever in the popular mem 
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ory. His task was but the polishing and 
setting of those diamonds which need such 
humble aids for popular appreciation, but 
which owe their intrinsic value to no jewel- 
@r’s art. 

But the private history of “Lalla Rookh” 
—Moore’s greatest poem is so interesting as 
a literary curiosity and bears so pertinently 
upon the present discussion that we venture 
to transcribe it although it has once before 
appeared in a popular magazine in this coun- 
try. 
In 1812 Moore determined on writing an 
Fastern tale in verse; and his friend Mr. 
Perry of the “Chronicle” accompanied him 
to Messrs. Longman the publishers to ar- 
range for the sale of a work of which the 
proposed author had not yet written a line 
nor even scttled the subject. Mr. Perry ap- 
pears to have been an invaluable intermedi- 
ary. He proposed at once as the basis of 
the negotiation that Moore should have the 
largest sum ever given for such a work.— 
“That” observed the Messrs. Longman “was 
three thousand guineas.” And three thous- 
and guineas it was ultimately covenanted 
the price should be, thanks to Moore’s repu- 
tation and the business abilities of his friend 
Perry. It was further agreed that the man- 
uscript should be furnished at whatever 
time might best suit the authors conven- 
jence, and that Messrs. Longman should ac- 
cept it for better, for worse, and have no 
power or right to suggest alterations or 
changes ofany kind. The bargain was al- 
together a safe one on Moore’s side, and 
luckily it turns out equally profitable for the 
publishers. 

In order to obtain the necessary leisure 
and quiet for the composition of such a 
work, Moore resolved to retire from the gai- 
eties of Holland and Lansdowne Houses,and 
ether mansions of his distinguished patrons 
and friends, to the seclusion and tranquility 
of the country. He made choice of Mayfield 
Qottage, near Ashbourne, in Derbyshire, and 
not far distant from Donnington Park, Lord 
Moira’s country-seat, where an excellent li- 
brary was at his service. Henow commen- 





Se 
ced the formidable task of working himsoig 
up into a proper Oriental state of mind fo, 
the accomplishment of his work. The fir 
part of this process consisted in reading eve. 
ry work of authority that treated of the to. 
pography, climate, zoology, ornithology, en. 
tomology, floriculture, horticulture, agricul. 
ture, manners, customs, religion, ceremonies, 
and languages of the East. Asiatic Regis- 
ters, D’Herbelot, Jones, Tavernier, Fleming 
and a host of other writers, were industsi. 
ously consulted; and so perfect did Mr 
Moore become in these various branches of 
knowledge, that a great Eastern traveler, af. 
ter reading “ Lalla Rookh,” and being assu- 
red that the poet had never visited the scenes 
in which he placed his stories, remarked that, 
if it were so, a man might learn as much of 
those countries by reading books, as by ri- 
ding on the back of a camel! 

This, however, was but a part of the requi- 
sile preparation. “Iam,” says Mr. Moore, 
“a slow, pains-taking workman, and at once 
very imaginative and very matter-of-fact” 
and he goes on to say that the slightest ex. 
terior interruption or contradiction to the 
imaginary state of things he was endeavor. 
ing to conjure up in his brain, threw all his 
ideas into confusion and disarray. It was 
necessary, therefore, to surround himself, in 
some way or other, with an Eastern atmos 
phere. How this could be managed, in the 
face of the snows of the Derbyshire wintes 
during which the four stories which compose 
“Lalla Rookh”’ were written, it is difficult to 
conceive; and perhaps to the fact that it 
could not be effectually done, must be ascri- 
bed the ill success which beset the poet du- 
ring an entire twelvemonth. Vainly did he 
string together peris, and bulbuls, and sunny 
apples of Totkahar; the inspiration would 
not come. It was all “ Double, double, toil 
and trouble,”’ to no purpose. Each story, 
however trippingly it began, soon flagge 
drooped, and less fortunate than that of 

“The bear and fiddle, 
Begun and broke off in the middle,” 


expired of collapse after a brief career of 8 
few score of lines only—frequently nothing 


= 4 Yea ean a a 
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—yaistalieaatane 
like so many. Some of these fragment: 


nave since been published. One of them, 
“The Peri’s Daughter,” ran to some length, 
and is rather pretty and sparkling. This 
uninspiring state of things seemed intermi- 
nable—the three thousand guineas were as 
far off as possible—and apprehension of the 
necessity of a bodily journey to the East, in 
arder to get at the genuine “ atmosphere,” 
must have suggested itself, when a gleam of 
light, in the idea of the “ Fire- Worshippers,”’ 
broke in upon the poet; the multifarious 
collection of Eastern materials deposited in 
the chambers of his brain, arranged them- 
selves in flowing numbers, without encoun- 
tering any further accident; and at the end 
of three years, “ Lalla Rookh’’ was ushered 
before an admiring world. Its success was 
immense, and the work ran rapidly through 
many editions.” 

The above case is‘not the only one of the 
kind upon record in the history of Genius — 
But not to multiply instances at the expense 
of the poets, let us glance at the kindred art 
of Painting. In this beautiful art,as is self- 
evident, the most unremitting patience and 
perseverance are necessary to acquire even 
passable proficiency. Here, most emphati- 
cally, fidelity to nature, and accuracy in the 
most minute particulars—that aceuraey and 
fidelity which cannot be attained but by 
years of laborious toil and study—are essen- 
tial as the very ground-work and first prin- 
ciples of the art’ How ridiculous would 
that artist appear, who, confiding in the as- 
pirations of Genius, should dash his crude 
conceptions on the canvass, hot from the 
seething brain, as they say the “afflatus*’’ 
ever comes, while his inexperienced hand 
turned his chargers into mules, defaced his 
Torsos with muscles new to anatomy, and 
fixed one eye of his Hebe upon a mocking 
bird in the treg-top, and another upon a vio- 
let at its root. The greatest painters, it is 
true, have not always been those who cop- 
ied nature the most closely. But the great- 
est painters have always been érue to nature 
in the loftiest flights of their imagination.— 
Aud this fidelity thas ever required an amount 
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f study and careful labor, which, if once 
properly realized by many a lazy, but ambi- 
tious wisher, would forever put to flight the 
“aspirations” of his “genius.” But it is 
unnecessary to pursue these illustrations far- 
ther. The object with which we have intro- 
duced them, has been to establish the fact 
that works of great and enduring fame re- 
quire corresponding application and toil ; 
that one great seeret of literary success is en- 
ergetic and persevering labor. We have 
seen that even in those lighter departments 
of Literature and the Fine Arts, which most 
have had the reputation of spurning the de- 
grading fetters of a common law of labor,this 
law, nevertheless, holds most strictly true.— 
We need but to mention the words, History, 
Natural Science, Mathematics, to lead the 
intelligent mind at once to the vast life-la- 
bors of a Gibbon and a Robertson, a Hum- 
boldt and an Audubon, a La Place and a 
Newton, and to vindicate the kingly rule of 
the universal law of labor. Great things 
have always been done by Titanic efforts of 
great minds. 


But, gentle reader, who hast patiently fol- 
lowed us thus far, do not accuse us of going 
into the other extreme. Do not charge us 
with degrading all the noble and beautiful 
produetions of the past into mere drudgery. 
We hold the maxim, “ Nil sine labore 7’ but 
not that other, “ Labor omnia vincil’’ La- 
ber cannot do it all. Labor carnot make a 
Shakspeare or a Milton, a Raphael or a Mi- 
chael Angelo. The truth is found in neither 
extreme. The best effort I have ever seen te 
erystalize the vague popular idea of genius 
into form, is in that definition by Coleridge, 
if I recollect aright—* Genius I suppose te 
be nothing more than a fitness for a particu- 
lar pursuit, and a strong bent of the mind 
towards that pursuit.” But as the popular 
imagination cannot dissociate genius from 
its successful results, we would add, to com- 
plete the definition—“An energy in the 
prosecution of that pursuit, which absorbs, 
the best powers of the whole mind, and thus 
obtains its object.” 
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It has “ei fashionable to talk of winded 
gift as indispensable, viz.; an “inspiration’’ 
—a “fine frenzy’ —which comes from some 
higher source than the human mind. This 
was the error of the ancients, and it arose 
probably from their habit of ascribing eve- 
ry thing extraordivary to the immediate 
agency of a vast number of inferior deities, 
which peopled the streams, the woous, the 
air, andthe sea. Common sense will teach 
us, at this day, not to adopt such an error 
from mere thoughtlessness, In fact, the 
modern mistake seems not precisely this,but 
to lie in the notion that some mindsare,from 
birth, of a superior order, and that such, by 


the force of their innate endowments, rise | 


almost spontaneously to heights at which 
the vulgar brain grows dizzy with gazing. — 
They saw with wonder how the rocks burst 
asunder at the birth of genius, and how ob- 
stacles fell away to the right and left, before 
its steady march. Here lies the error. They 
overlooked the mighty throes of the hidden 
engine, in the delicate play of the machinery 
which was exposed to the common gaze.— 
They wondered at the burnished armor of 
adamant, so impenetrabJe to mortal attack, 
and at the unequaled temper of the glitter- 
ing spear with which Genius, by a touch 
opened its way through the host of its foes. 
They knew not of those subterranean cav- 
erns, where, by the lurid light of molten 
seas of metal, Cyclopean laborers toiled at 
the forge, aud where, amid suffocating heat, 
from many a pondervus stroke, the steel re- 
ecived its temper. Such hidden engines and 
Vuleanic laborers, Genius dees have, never- 
theless. Without them, it would be no more 
than mediocrity is, With them, it does 
wonders, The fact has uniformly been,even 
with those great men whose greatness has 
been developed in early life, that they were 
great in activity, in intense application, in 
labors, as well as great in the attainments 
they have made. 

We conclude, then, that a careful analysis 
will reduce the elements of Genius to these 
two—fitness for a particular pursuit, and 
persevering exergy in its prosecution. 
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Oh! suites emia 
depths of your own soul! 


glorious gifts of Genius ? 


} 
the 


Have you no 


Were you alone created for no PUrpose, 
while every summer plant and every }jy,,. 
ming insect has its mission and its ook a 
Impossible! In deciding what is 
pursuit, obey first the monitions of 
an imperative law never, for an instant, y, 
be lost sight of, for this will certainly guide 
you into your proper sphere, and out of jy 
how can you thrive? Then study your ca. 
pacities, and yet study your preferencs 
more, for your capacities are yet unknown { 
yourself, and can only be developed in the 
heat of the action. But the prevailing bey; 
and desire of your mind you can now asee- 
tain, by a little Your 
“honest purpose once fixed,’ then nerve 
yourself to the struggle. Let a 
energy bear you up the rugged hill of learn- 
ing, or into the hard fought field of lumay- 
ity, where Benevolence is struggling wi: 
Misery. Let all-conquering energy ers) 
every weakness, mental or physical; crush 
every hesitation and every vacillation fron 
your steady life-purpose. It is lerful 
—the power of the will over the mental aud 
It is impossible tor you 


the ex- 


to be You lr 


uty as 


carefal thouglit. 


) ‘ 
BICEP Less 


wonder 


physical energies. 
to estimate, if you have never made 

periment, the results that energetic la!or 
will produce in your mind, in a very little 
time. How much greater will be the 
duct in after times, when these enervies, 
strengthened by the severest discipline, lave 
at their command the accumulation of years, 
whether of wealth, of moral worth, of the 
lore of the learned, or of intellectual power’ 
Suppose that you do not become a Shak- 
speare ora Gvethe, a Newton or a Iun- 
boldt, will you not bea far nobler man with 
this energetic labor than without it? Bot 
who shall tell you what you shall not he?— 
Slumbering at the mercy of your own will 
may lie faculties of whose energy you have 
no conception. It may be that they coli 
place your name in that bright constellation 
of “fixed stars” which the world, from its 
infancy, has gone on selecting and arranging 


pro= 
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But this is a trivial motive in comparison 


with others which should» incite you to ac- 


tion. 
The world’s applause, so tardy in coming, 


and so grudgingly given,is but a poor reward 
for a life of toil; but the self-consciousness 
that you are doing your whole duty, that 
you are improving every talent, and that 
you are thus fulfilling the noble ends for 
which you were endowed with immortal 
being—this self conciousness of right and of 
progress towards perfection will thrill your 
goul with happiness. 

Cheerfulness will be the result of this hap- 
piness. There will be no anxious drudgery, 
for you will learn that the energetic will 
can shake off sorrow, too, as lightiy as the 


feather that is 
os ‘ 


“wafted downward 
From an eagle in his flight.” 


Awake, oh dreamer! and let all the hours 
be spent in labor. Will not the scholar 
heed the maxim in which Goethe concentred 
the experience of a life—and such a life of 
great deeds, great thoughts and great asso- 
ciations, as has fallen to the lot of few men 
in the world’s history. “The great differ- 
ence between men is energy.” Let it ring 
in your ears day and night:—“7he great 
difference between men is energy”? Let it 
stir your inmost soul, Let it be seen that 
the great, the significant difference between 
yourse'f and other men, is energy. Thus 
may you accomplish sublime results, whose 
greatness Time cannot measure. 

Caseyvitte, Kentucky, 1852. 


ANECDOTES OF MONKEYS. 

Dvatxe a short stay on the Essequibo, a 
little moukey of the Jackowai Ris tribe, in 
retura forsome slight attention I had shown 
him, permitted me so far to gain his favor 
and confilence, that he was seldom away 
from my person; indeed, he treated me like 
ane mentioned by a distinguished traveller, 
which every morning seized on a pig be- 
lougiug to a mission on the Orinoco, and 











rode on its back during the whole day, while 
it wandered about the savannahs in search 
of food. Nothing pleased him better than 
to perch on my shoulder, when he would 
encircle my neck wt his long hairy tail, 
and accompany me in all myrambles. His 
tail formed no very agreeable neckcloth with 
the thermometer above one hundred degrees; 
but he seemed so disappointed when | refus- 
ed to carry him, that it was impossible to 
leave him behind. In appearance he was 
particularly engaging—squirrel-!ike in form, 
with a light brown coat slightly tinged with 
yellow, and arms and legs of a reddish cast 
pleasingly contrasted with a pale face, and 
small black muzzle; the expressive and mer- 
ry twinkle of his sparkling black eye, beto- 
ke: ed fun, roguery and intelligence. The 
Jackowai Risare a fierce race, and approach 
the carnivora in their habits and dispositions. 
One reason of our intimacy was the same- 
ness of our pursuits—both being entomolo- 
gists; but he wasa far more indefatigable 
insect-hunter than myseli. He would sit 
motionless for hours among the branches of 
a flowering shrub or tree, the resort of bees 
and butterflies, and suddenly seize them 
when they little expected danger. Timid 
in the presence of strangers, he would usu- 
ally fly to the branches of a neighboring 
tree at their approach, uttering a plaintive 
ery, more resembling a bird than an animal, 
He was apt to be troublesome, even to me, 
unless I found him some amusement; this, 
fortunately, was not difficult, for his whole 
attention was soon engrossed by a flower or 
a leaf from my note-book, which he would 
industriously pull to pieces and throw on the 
surface of the water, earnestly watching the 
ragments with his quick black eye as they 
glided away. 

At other times, when sitting on my shoul- 
der, he was an incessant plague, twitching 
the hairs from my head by twos and threes, 
filling my ears with fragments of plants and 
other rubbish, and taking a malicions plea- 
sure in holding on by those members when 
the boat lurched, and he was in danger of 
falling. I think it was one of the same fam- 
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ily that Humboldt found capable of recog- 
nizing, as resemblances of their originals, 
even uncolored zoological drawings; and 
would stretch out its hand to endeavor to 
catch the bees and the grasshoppers. I was 
unable to test the sagacity of my little com- 
rade, as the only accessible work with en- 
gravings was a copy of Schomburgk’s 
“Fishes of Guiana,” and when I showed him 
the plates he manifested no signs of a know- 
ledge of any of his finny compatriots; never, 
perhaps, having seen them. He was dread- 
fully afraid of getting himself wet, particu- 
larly his hands and feet; in this. respect 
showiug a very different disposition toa 
large, long-haired, black monkey, belonging 
to a family settled a short distance from our 
residence. 


This animal—an object of the greatest 
terror to the little Jackowinki, from his hav- 
ing caught him one day aml ducked him in 
the river—was one of the most tractable and 
docile I ever remember having met. He 
was in the habit of accompanying his mas- 
ter in all his fishing and shooting expedi- 
tions, taking his allotted seat in the canoe, 
and plying his small paddle for hours to- 
gether, with the utmost gravity and compo- 
sure; all the while keeping excellent time, 
and never being “out of stroke.” Like his 


companions, he would now and then dip! 
the handle of his: paddle in the water, to 
destroy the squeaking grate of the dry sur- 
face, anl again would lean over the side and 


wash his hands. His domestic habits were 
perfectly human. The first thing every 
morning he cleansed his teeth by taking a 
mouthful of water, and using his finger as a 
tooth-brush; like the other members of the 
family, whom he also imitated in their daily 
bath in the river. Perhaps one, at least, of 
these peculiarities was not entirely imita- 
tive, as acrelible authority (Captain Sted- 
man, in his “Narrative of an Expedition to 
Surinam,’’) assures us that he once saw a 
monkey at the water’s edge, rinsing his 
mouth aud appearing to clean his teeth with 
his fingers. 

As for my little friend, Iintended to bring 





eee 


him home; but the day before my departure 
he suddenly decamped. We were taking 
our usual trip up the creek, and I was jus 
thinking of returning, when on rounding g 
sharp bend in the tortuous chinnel, | per 
ceived two Jackowinkis sitting on a branch 
about twenty yards distant, as yet unawarg 
of our vicinity, and from their chattering 
and grimaces seemingly engaged in sone 
matrimonial squabble. 
specimen for stufiing, I fired at one, which 
proved to be the male, who dropped to thy 
ground, 

When he saw his brother fall, he seemod 
instantly to understand that I was a murder. 
er. Hetook immediate revenge. He sprang 
to my shoulder, tore a handful of hair fru 
my head, and swiftly clambered away 
mong The overhanging branches. When | 
recovered from surprise at this unexpected 
attack, he had paused inhis flight, and wit) 
his face turned toward me was grinning, 
showing his sharp little teeth, and throwing 
down glances of fierceness and hate. {y 
another instant he was pursuing the fonale, 
whose plaintive twitterings were distinctly 
audible, as she scampered away among the 
trees. In the course of time he no doubt 
managed to console the widow, ani free 
from all shackles and restraints, is probably, 
at this moment, quietly enjoying a married 
life in his native woods — Harp rs May. 


Anxious to obtain g 


A HUNDRED YEARS HENCE. 

Ir strikes meas the most impressive of 
all sentiments, that “It will be the same a 
hundred years after this!” It is often ut 
tered in the form of a proverb, and with the 
levity of a mind that is not aware of is 
importance. A hundred years after this '— 
Good heavens! with what speed and with 
what certainty will those hundred years 
soon come to their termination! This day 
will draw to a close, and a number of days 
make one revolution of the seasons. Ye 
follows year, and a number of years make 
upacentury. These intervals of tim? a- 
cumulate, and fill up the mighty space which 
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pans to fancy so big and immeasurable. 
The hundred years will come, and they will 
gee the wreck of whole generations. Every 
living thing that now moyes on the earth, 
vill disappear from it. The infant that 
now hangs on its mother’s bosom, will 
only live in the remembrance of his grand- 
children. The scene of life and intelligence 
that is now before me, will be changed into 
the dark and loathesome forms of corrup- 
tion. The people who now hear me,will cease 
to bespoken of,their memory will perish from 
the face of the country, their flesh will be 
devoured by worms ; the dark and creeping 
things that live in the holes of the earth, 
will feed upon their bodies: their coffins 
will have mouldered away and their bones 
be thrown up in the new made grave. And 
is this the consummation of all things? Is 
this the final end and issue of man? Is 
there nothing beyond time and the grave to 
alleviate the gloomy picture—to chase away 
these dismal images? Must we sleep for- 
ever in the dust, and bid adieu to the light 
of Heaven.—Dr. Chalmers. 





For the Monthly Miscellany. 
TRUE HEROISM. 


BY J. L. MCCLOUD. 


True Heroism is virtue reduced to prac- 
tice. To be great is to be good; and to be 
good is to be virtuous; or, in other words, it 
is to check the growth of propensities whose 
tendency is to erase from the soul its traces 
ofa moral nature, and to bring man down 
to a level with the brute. 

He deserves the fame of a hero, who, in 
all his intercourse with his God and his fel- 
low-men, exercises a proper control over that 
arrangement of desires and feelings that fill 
the human heart. “He that ruleth his own 
spirit, is greater than he that taketh a city,” 
says the wise man, 

The world was made desolate by a warrior, 
x and it gave to him the fame ofa hero. He 
 compassed its borders, and all trembled in 
the grasp of his ambition. He could subdue 





nations, but his own spirit he could not sub- 
due. That arm that was mighty in the bat- 
tle, was powerless before the passions of his 
heart, for it could not reach them. While 
weeping for a world upon which to display 
his valor, an invisible one was within him- 
self, peopled with a race alien to his moral 
powers, that bade defiance to all the terrors 
of their array. The sources of the nobler 
aspirations of his being were stopped, and 
he was left subject to such feelings as rankle 
in the soul of the Demon. He was a slave 
to Depravity. He was a moral coward. 

Another name has had a place in song, 
and trembled on the lips of the orator as 
that of the hero. Was he such? While he 
could direct the affairs of an empire, it re 
quired more than the forces of an empire to 
govern and keep his own soul in its proper 
place. In vain were his efforts put forth to 
calm the conflicting emotions of his untu- 
tored passions. The mis-directed aspira- 
tions of his soul coukl only be compassed 
by the allied forces of a World. And they 
could only perform the mighty task when 
Chance had hurled him from the dizzy heighs 
upon which he had been led by Ambition, 
and confined him within the limits ofa des- 
olate island. He feared not the terrors of 
war. He could calmly listen to its thunder, 
and gaze unmoved upon slaughtered armies, 
but he trembled when he heard the tumult 
of the war that was waged in his own souk 
He was nota hero! He was a coward and 
aslave! Though he feared not the gloom 
of the grave, he had not the courage to do 
right lest he should be arrayed before a dark- 
er gloom in his own bosom. His courage 
was diseased. He would spill the blood of 
his fellow-men against the commands of his 
God, to escape the upbraiding of self. 

He has the elements of true heroism who 
dares to do right ever, and to leave the issue 
with God, and, like the bard of inspiration, 
“fear no evil, trusting in the rod and staff of 
Jehovah.” 

He must fear no sword save the sword of 
truth; he must tremble before no threaten- 
ings but those of God and his own con- 
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science. He must dare to stand upa MAN, 
though the world frown upon him, or devils 
be arrayed against him, or hell be opening 
at his feet. His life must be a continual 
practice of the resolution to deny self, serve 
man and glorify God. There is a calmness 
of soul that looks forth from the eye of such 
a man, that may te disturbed neither by the 
fear of man or the future. His spirit quen- 
ches the fear of everything but the fear of, 
God and the violation of right. It was such | 
@ spirit that gave character to the actions of. 
the Savior «f the World. It was such a 
epirit that buoyed up the members of his 
infant church, while the disturbed world | 
was sending over them its waves of persecu- 
tion. It was such a spirit that animated the 
souls of martyrs, and caused them to break 
out in strains of exultation while they felt 
the application of the engines of torture and 
of death. It was such a spirit that could 
transform into triumphal chariots, the very 
flames that were curling around their quiv- 
ering flesh, while at the stake they felt the 
agonies of dissolving nature. This was He- 
roism. And he who possesses, and whose 
actions are marked by the spirit of the reli- 
gion of Jesus Christ, has, in every sense, the 
elements ofa true hero. 

Deep emotions nove the American at the 
recital of incidents which display the valor 
of those who were engaged in the Revolu- 
tion. And he should be moved at each re- 
currence of the scenes of ’76. To him, that 
is a bright page upon which is recorded the 
history of those struggles. Deeds are upon 
that page, whose lustre shall be glorious un- 
til the end of time. Names are there that 
are also engraven upon the heart of every 
American, who is worthy of his country 
that shall never be erased from those hearts 
so long as they shall be warmed by the 
flow of life. But a period shall come when | 





| 
| 
| 


only as the dream of a freed spirit, The 
fame of those who have opposed dans, cen 
aiming only at the liberty ofthe bo. ly, may 
shine through time, and justly; but jt wil] 
be lost in eternity, aye, swallowed UD in the 
blaze of the lustre that shall be shed from 
the memory of those whose sacrifice was fy 
the eternal principle which is in man, 
Then shall he, whose warfare bas hoop 
waged in behalf of Right, stand erect tn 


his gift of an etequat reign w ith Christ 
evidences of true heroism. Go to that 


“Bourne whence no traveller returns,” 


and view there the soul that is red with ths 


blood of murdered nations. It finds 1 
place where to escape the withering glen 
of the Eternal. View there the calm spiris 
of a Judson, as on seraph wing it approaches 
the feet of Jesus, followed by ten thousand 
trophies of lis victorious march throug! 


1 the 
realms of heathen darkness. W bleh 3 is the 
hero now? The one, while on earth, open. 
ed the grave, and put there a million unpre. 
pared to meet the scenes of eternity. The 
other spent a life in making smooth the path 
that led to Heaven. Mark the contrast of 
their course while on earth. The one left in 
his trail, biackened fields, burning towns 
orphan children, phrensied mothers, blood 
and famine; the other created among men 
one general interest, bound their hearts int 
one great beart, and sent thrilling throng) it 
the eternal principles of Love and Fidelity. 


Such spirits are called for by this ag, 
the morals of which are made desolate by 
the reign of vice. The East, the West, the 
North and the South, send a pleading vow 
on every gale, declaring that mind is strug 
gling to be freed from the grasp of E:u, 
and the tyranny of Passion. We hear, too, 
the voice of mind, in consumptive tones. (le 


the benefits resulting from those conquests, | claring that the issue of its stroggles is yet 
glorious as they were, shall cease. That! jp uncertainty. It is groaning under the 
liberty that was purchased at the price of| cankeringsof false doctrines, and the seov™ 
blood and of scars, reaches not into eternity | ges of wicked institutions. Moral desl 
—it must be forgotten in the grave, or, if| tions are visible in every quarter. Hel 
remembered at all, it shall be remembered ' seems to have unloosed the Angel of Dar 
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ness, and to have sent him furth to plant one 
foot upon the land, and the other upon the 
gea, thus to scatter ruinous influences over 
each continent and every island. To those, 
then, who profess to be engaged in a war- 
fare against the powers of darkness, there 
are glorious prospects. An enemy worthy 
the exercise of their arms is in the field. — 
“The spirits of martyrs, with angel voices, 
are calling to them from on high, with words 
of encouragement. Filled with rapture and 
crowned with splendor, the divine messages 
are flying from sphere to sphere, making 
anthems with the harmony of the future, 
wooing them on to those conflicts in which 
it should be their chief joy, as it is their 
highest privilege to engage. The angel of 
Justice, and the angel of Mercy, will fight 
with those who go forth armed to re-estab- 
lish among men the empire of righteousness, 
and the reign of love.” 

Many may fall in the strife. Many will 
fall. Some shall expire upon the field of 
battle at home, others abroad, while invad- 
ing the province of Heathenism. But the 
remembrance and influence of each shall re- 
main upon earth likea “ray of the glory of 
God,” while their spirits in heaven, shall 
hold sweet communion for evermore, with 
the spirits of those whom their valor has 
rescued from the eternal condemnatiun. 


Then stand up Mes upon the fie'd, 
For God and Right engaging, 

Put on, of Truth, its sword and shield, 
And go where war is raging. 


The blood of Error must be spilled, 
And Darkness must be scattered, 
False Reason’s gibbering tongue be stilled, 
And Falsehood’s dome be shattered. 
Katamazoo Tnro. Sem. 1852. 





DR. CLARK AND HIS WIFE. 


At a Conference, once, a subject was 
about to be introduced, which the preachers 
were not to disclose even to their wives. — 
Dr. Clark, who was seated in one of the 
front seats on the floor of the chapel, par- 
tially sheltered from the eye of the Presi- 





dent, was in the act of slipping out unpere 
ceived, when a voice was heard— 
“Dr, Clark is about to leave the confer- 


ence, Mr. President.’ 
President—* You must not go out, Dr, 


Clark.” 
Dr. C.—“I must sir.” 


President—* You must not, Dr. Clark.’ 

Dr. C.—“I will, sir. You state, sir, that 
we are not to tell our wives the subject that 
is about to be brought forward ; I want to 
hear nothing that I cannot tell my wife; I 
tell her everything. Those who have talka- 
tive wives may refrain from telling them ;— 
but mine is not such; what is deposited 
with her is kept safely.” 

President—* Very good, doctor ; you may 
stop, as your wife can keep a secret.’’ 

A REMARKABLE MAN, 


At a temperance meeting held, not lorg 
since, in Alabama, Col. Lemanousky, who 
had been twenty-three years a soldier in the 
armies of Napoleon Bonaparte, addressed 
the meeting. He arose before the audience, 
tall, erect and vigorous with a glow of health 
upon his check, and said: 

“You see before you a man 70 years of 
age. I have fought 200 battles, have 14 
wounds on my body, have lived 30 days on 
horseflesh, with the bark of trees for my 
bread, snow and ice for my drink, the cano- 
py of heaven for my covering, without stock- 
ings or shoes on my feet, and with only rags 
for my clothing. In the desert of Egypt I 
have marched five days with a burning sun 
upon my naked head, feet blistered in the 
scorching sand, and with eyes, nostrils and 
mouth filled with dust and with a thirst so 
tormenting that I have opened the veins of 
my arms and sucked my own blood! Do 
you ask how I could have survived all thes, 
ho:rors? I answer, that under the provi- 
dence of God, I owe my preservation, my 
health and vigor, to this fact, that I never 
drank a drop of spirituous liquor in my life; 
and Baron Larry, chief of the Medical Staff 
of the French army, has stated it as a fact, 
that the 6000) survivors who safely returned 


irom Egypt, were all ofthem men who abe 
stained from the use of ardent spirits.” 
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Thurlow Weed, who is now in France, 
says, “there is less than no hope for the in- 
dependence of Hungary.» This may be 
very correct but it is certainly a little beyond 
the comprehension of most readers. That 
there isno hope, many believe and deplore, 
Millions of hearts are feeling an intense ex- 
citement on that question, and their hearts, 
palpitating at each arrival of news, throb 
with intense emotion. If these millions do 
not see the liberties of Hungary and other 
nations of Europe secured, they will at least 
transmit their desires and aspirations to as 
many more, who will follow in the track of 
their predecessors, But we are forced to the 
conviction, that liberal views must in the 
nature of things, constantly increase and be 
more and more developed in the future— 
The influence of the many, whose cause is 
just, must extend. The despots of Europe 
are now in the condition of the man, who 
has grasped the neck of a deadly serpent.— 
His whole strength is required in the onset 
to hold fast his fearful foe, and as his powers 
cannot always hold out when exerted to 
their utmost extent, he imagines that the 
writhing of his enemy is constantly becom- 
ing more violent, and that he is sliding 
through his grasp—that the deadly fangs 
are already within a few inches of his face 
and that the fatal blow will soon be struck. 
His exertions, and his terror both reduce his 
strength, until his powers fail, and his ene- 
my gains an easy conquest. Such reader 
we believe to be the condition of the crown- 
ed heads of Europe at this time. The 
mighty influences at work are too strongal- 
ready to be stemmed,only with all the force 
which can be brought to bear against them. 
While the force of the onward wave is every 
moment becoming greater, made stronger by 
its own effort, and increased by an outside 
pressure, it must by and by force its way 
through all obstacles, and the destruction of 
opposing influences will be the more sure 
and complete. But the questions come to 
the heart of every good man, what will be 





ae es 
the consequence when popular Principles 


prevail? What indeed is the charicter ang 
what are the principles of those who will pg 
thrown up, in these revolutions, and become 
the leaders and guides of the people? 4; 
they men, who will give us a second edityy 
of Robespierre and Marat? Or are they gy), 
as will give their power to the beast, ay 
while they give political liberty, shall foto, 
and bind the immortal mind. and hinder its 
upward risings? There is so much doub 
about these matters that the good whos 
hearts have become interested in the ad. 
vancement and elevation of man, may wel] 
rejoice with trembling, as enterprises are 
crowned with success which have an infy. 
ence on the great future of political history. 
Whether there will be an entire wreck of 
socialinstitutions, the good as well as the 
evil being overthrown, and a new constr. 
tion of society on the principles of the s0. 
cialists and the Red Republicans,is a matter 
of doubt. If so, great as the evils now cx. 
isting may be, it is doubtful whether the 
good of man will be promoted by the 
change, 

Every man of enlarged and enlightenei 
views, must be convinced that there is yet 
wanting much, that is necessary to the per 
manent good and lasting happiness of the 
masses, And until learning shall be gener. 
ally diffused, and the principles of a liberal, 
a Bible Christianity shall be understood and 
appreciated by the millions, it may be ques 
tioned whether any change of government 
willsecure the blessings of liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness to the people. 

America is now receiving the thousands of 
Europe, many of whom are imbued withs 
spirit, which if universal, would subvert in a 
day all the institutions of our country which 
make us the wise and happy people we are 
at the present. It is most likely that those 
who are left behind are of the same element, 
and if so, then if there are republics to be 
formed, they will doubtless be of a different 
character from that of ours and wanting in 
those elements which ennoble the Americat 


people. 
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Ir is very fashionable, these days, to make 
Editorial excursions, and a connection with 
the Corps Editorial has compelled me, how- 
ever unwillingly, to make the experiment, 
and give to the readers of the Miscellany a 
short history of my adventures, escapes, and 
whatever else may be thought worthy of 
being named, 

Let it be remembered, then, that, on the 
11th of March, 1852, after much deliberation 
and many careful inquiries, I came to the 
conviction that it might be very consistent 
with the duty I owe to a large circle of 
respectable readers, to make a tour, and mark 
whatever of interest I might discover. Un- 
der this convietion, I started, not carpet-bag 
in hand, for that very needful appendage was 
utterly forgotten, and remained quietly at 
bume, during the eventful pilgrimage. I, 
however, found my way to the Pontiac De- 
pot, expecting to have some experience of 
those pleasures which have been said and 
eung about this famous read. To my very 
agrevable surprise, I found the cars moving 
om beautifully and pleasantly ; in this re- 
spect, I had a contrast of anything I had 
expected, In fact, worthy reader, the Pon- 
tiae Railroad is nobly redeemed. And the 
luckless wight, who once moved over the 
road at the expense of everything that could 
be broken, now may,if he will, pass the 
whole length of the way, with a pleasure 
contrasting strongly with his state of mind, 
when pressed down and shaken together, in 
his former trips. 

Although the trip was one of pleasure to 
me, it was not without an incident, which 
came near being of a very painful character. 
Our very pleasant baggage-man (for they 
have such a one now on the Pontiac Rail- 
toad) was standing at the side-door of the 
baggage-car, protruding his person a little 
too far, when he came in contact with an 
old car remaining stationary near the track, 
when he was rolled between the cars, to the 
end of them, and fell to the ground. It is 
very doubtful if he could have passed be- 
tween the cars, if they had been at rest. But 
it was wonderful, he received no permanent 





injury, at least apparently, and in a moment, 
ran through the cars, and resumed his sta- 
tion. But I presume he will not renew his 
adventure. 


In dt season, I arrived at Pontiac, and 
found it much changed, as well as the road 
leading thereto. After having attended to 
the business which brought me to this place 
and finding a wagon in which was seated a 
man of a social aspect, who was to pass up 
through Rochester, I had a strong desire to 
see the place where reside many of the for- 
mer worthy patrons of the Miscellany, in 
days when its testimony was less strong 
against spirits and spirituous influences. But 
in taking a seat with my new friend, I had 
entirely overlooked the fact that he had im- 
bibed pretty largely, and that he had a very 
fine team, which it was his great pride to 
display to the best advantage. He soon 
was so absorbed in his triumphs, that he 
doubtless imagined himself the veritable 
Pegasus, and supposed he was wheeling 
amid the clouds, and that the tremendous 
shower-of mud was the twinklings of light 
from stars unseen until this triumphant cir- 
cuit amid upper worlds, had brought him at 
once within the sphere of their light, which, 
at his mighty speed, was soon passed, and 
other glories burst forth to fill their places. 


Suffice it, that a few moments decided me 
that I was very far out of the sphere in which 
Heaven designed I should move. And I 
soon prevailed upon Pegasus to suffer me to 
return to earth, and again to the worldly 
pursuits to which I had been accustomed.— 
My friend of the fiery steeds, urged me to 
farther corfpanionship, but as I was by this 
time literally covered with earth, I was 
hardly in a state to listen to his exhortations 
to a higher life. I, therefore, bade him adieu. 

I now plodded my way amid the mud, in 
a more sober way, cheeretl with the glee- 
some song of birds, which were more wel- 
come from the fact that it was the first greet- 
ing after an absence of months. The glad 
chirp of the red-breast, and the peculiar 
notes of the blue-bird and the sparrow, and 
others of my feathered friends, found s 
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cheerful response in my glad nature. These 
were companions far more agreeable to me 
than the Bacchus-made Pegasus, whose 
company I had just left. 

Much as I enjoyed my present condition, 
nature could not endure the unaecenstomed 
labor, and after a walk of some eight miles, 
I was glad to be greeted by a friend, and in- 
vited =te the house of Acton H. Jones, M. 
D., in the village of Rochester. My joy was 
increased, as,by this opportune arrangement, 
there was no necessity for my stopping at 
the Distillery, or any of the three taverns 
which grace this village. The village has a 
worn appearance, which it will probably 
continue to present while the rum influence 
continues in the ascendant. 

I found the Doctor a real gentleman, and 
a genuine friend of temperance, I hope he 
may yet be the apostle to this people, and 
move them to the great work of reform.— 
Heaven urge hii to the task, and speed him 
in his labors and efforts to redeem and ren- 
ovate Rochester. And may the time soon 
come when every town and city in this great 
Republic shall be saved from the evils of in- 
temperance, 





GRAND SECTION, 
CADETS OF TEMPERANCE, 

Tuts body was formally organized as an 
independent association, on the 8th inst, 
when the following officers were elected 
and installed, for the term ending in July 
next :— 

G. W. Patron—John J. Leonar® 

G. V. Patron—William Hulsart. 

G. W. Archon—Moses Tyler. 

G. V. Archon—C. C. Robinson, 

G. Seeretary—Theodore P. Robinson. 

G. Treasurer—J. R. Nichols, 

G. Gauide—Warren Donelson. 

G. Usher—William Candler. 

G. Watchman—E. Dewey. 

This Grand Section meets in this city, on 
Wednesday, July 7. Communications to be 
directed to the G. Secretary, at Detroit. 
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Onto Caver.—This fine little evld Water 
fellow has appeared upon our table, He 
looks well and healthy, and it is to be hoped 
he will be cheriehed by all who love 
the cause of Temperance. Price 95 


~) Cons 
per year—Germantown, Ohio. 
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Temprar’s Magazine. This excellent mo, 
has again appeared upon our table. It js 
sterling Temperance Magazine. Price, 2).(9 
per year—Columbus, Ohio, 








; For the Monthly Mise lany. 
NIAGARA. 


BY MARVIN MILES. 


Niagara, when Creation’s dawn awoke, 
And the young earth to glorious being sprung, 
When the first song of praise the silence Lroke, 
And all the morning stars together sung, 
Responsive to the heavenly shout which rung, 
When the beholding sons of God rejoiced, 
Thy thunder in the universal song 
That rose on high, loud, sweet and many 5 
Was heard, O flood, mid clouds and rocks and 
rainbows poised. 


iced, 


And Time, since then a tide of years has ro!led, 
Bearing away the beautiful and great, 
Empires hath ceased, and Earth itself grown o'd, 
But thou art young, unhushed and rolling yet. 
O’ertime and change triumphant and elate. 
Stiil in thy clouds beneath the radiant morn; 
Spanning the abyss, with living colors set, 
Thy rainbows shine, as fadeless and unshorn, 
As when, in Heaven's first light, their radiant tints 
were born. 


The glory of the sun and fadeless stars, 
The ocean, and the everlasting hills, 
That Time, in weakness, never makes or mars, 
Forever in thy changeless aspect dwells, 
And fills thy presence with a power that thrills 
A life into the soul unknown till then, 
While gazing on thee; and the spirit feels 
All that appals without; exists within 
With power transcending fir the mere material 
scene. 


The glorious stars and angels hailed thy birth 

With heavenly shout and joyful song on hich, 
And still thy voice, ascending from the eerth; 

Blends with the ceaseless anthem of the sky. 
Thy earth-born musie with the harmony 

Of heaven shall mingle, till the hour shal! ccme 
a and earth, and time, and thou shi 


» 
When all the saints of God are gathered home, 
And Nature sinks again, to chaos and to gloom., 





